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Art. I. & Harmony of the Evangelifts in Englifo; &c. By Jofeph 
Priettley, LL.D. F.R.S. Concluded. Sze Review for laft 


Month. 


HE publication under review affords a ftriking inftance of 
T the different opinions, which learned and judicious men, 
with the fame means of information before them, and an equal 
love of truth, may form upon the fame fubject. Dr. Prieftley 
has fubjoined to the Critical Diffrtations prefixed to his Har- 
mony, 4 Fewifh and “fulian Calendar for the Time of the Public 
Minifiry of Chrift, confifting of thirteen months. By this Ca- 
lendar it appears, that, according to his view of the evangelical 
hiftory, fo far from a year and a few months not being a fuffi- 
cient fpace of time for the events occurring between the baptifm 
and the death of Chrift, as the generality of Harmonifts and 
Commentators have imagined, there are three whole months 
out of the thirteen, to which he fuppofes our Saviour’s public 
miniftry to have been confined, and much the greater part of 
three more, in which we have no account of what Jefus did. 

In our former Article, we acquainted our Readers with the 
general plan and defign of this Englifh edition of Dr. Prieftley’s 
Harmony ; and gave feveral {pecimens of the manner in which 
he has correéted our common verfion of the Gofpels. We fhall 
now, as we propofed, make fome extracts from the Notes and 
Paraphrafe fubjoined, annexing fuch remarks as may affift our 
Readers in forming a judgment of the ability with which this 
part of the work is executed. 

In the Preface to this edition, Dr. Prieftley has endeavoured to 
prevent his Readers from giving way to that difguft which an - 


unufual interpretation of words and phrafes is apt to excite an 
Vor, LXIV. M . the 
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the mind, and inftanced in one particular as likely as any to 
alarm their prejudices : 

‘ With refpett,’ fays he, ‘ both to the Paraphrafe and Notes, | 
would only give my Readers one caution, which is, that they would 
not reject my interpretation of particular paflages, becaufe, at firt 
fight, they may appear not to be natural: for this firft impreffion may 
arife from nothing more than former fixed a{ffociations of ideas, which 
may have no foundation in truth. And, judging from myfelf, I can 
affure my Readers, that thofe interpretations which for fome time ape 

ar the moft unnatural and forced, may in time come to appear 
perfeétly natural, and indifputably the true fenfe. A Papift thinks 
any other interpretation of the words, Fzs is my body, than the mott 
literal one, or that which implies the doctrine of ‘l'ranfubftantiation, 
to be exceedingly unnatural. . 

* I have every where fuppofed what is called Satan, or the Devil, 
in the Gofpels, to be an allegorical perfonage, or the Principle of Evil 
perfonified. This will, in fome cafes, appear unnatural; but let thofe 
perfons who now think fo, only confider the repeated and ftrong per. 
fonification of the Holy Spirit, or Comforter, as a being fent by the 
Father or the Son, and by fome thought to be the third perfon in the 
‘Frinity, and yet that it is now generally fuppofed to mean nothing 
more than a divine power or energy, and perhaps they will not think 
the perfonification ftronger or harfher in the one Cafe than in the 
other.’ 

Perhaps Dr. Prieftley would have exprefled himfelf more un- 
exceptionably, if he had faid that the Holy Spirit is, with reafon, 
thought to intend merely a divine power, or energy, inftead of 
faying, that it is generally fuppofed to mean nothing more, 
The‘propriety of the remarks in the former of thefe paragraphs, 
upon the difficulty with which we bring ourfelves to affix a dif- 
ferent meaning to words and phrafes from that to which we 
have been accuftomed, muft be allowed by all who refle& upon 
what pafles in their own minds. The latter paragraph deferves 
in a particular manner the attention of thofe, who do not believe 
the perfonality of the Holy Spirit, and yet feel a reluctance, on 
account of the Scripture phrafeology, to give up the notion that 
the Devil is a rea! perfonage, a great wicked being, able to con- 
trou] the laws of the material world, permitted to corrupt the 
innocence and deftroy the happinefs of other intelligent beings, 
introducing diforder and confufion into the works of God, and 
perpetually counteracting the benevolent defigns of Providence. 

It is with pleafure we obferve, that Ir, Prieftley has enriched 
his collection with many valuable Notes from the late learned 
Bifhop Pearce’s Commentary ; to which we may venture to pro- 
preys that every future expofitor will be not a little indebted. The 

otes communicated vy Mr. Turner, for the purpofe of this 
publication, difcover great judgment and ingenuity, true libe- 
rality of mind, and a perfect acquaintance with the wit 
an 
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and fpirit of the New Teftament. We fincerely regret, with 
Dr. Prieftley, that his age and infirmities fhould prevent him 
from purfuing fuch commendable and ufeful ftudies. 

The Paraphrafe, we are to remember, is occafional: the de 
fign of it being to illuftrate thofe difcourfes of our Saviour re- 
corded by John, and other paffages of the Gofpels, * which,’ 
in the Author’s opinion, ‘the mode of paraphrafing is better 
adapted to explain than any criticifms in the form of Notes. 
Befides the greater part of the difcourfes recorded by St. John, 
Dr. Prie@ley has paraphrafed the beginning of St. John’s Go 
fpel, the Lord’s Prayer, and fome other parts of the Sermon on 
the Mount, Matth. xi. 25—28. xvi. 17——-19. Xvill. 10. 17— 
20, xxvi. 26—29. Luke iv. 23, 24. Xvi. Q, 10 XvVill. 17. 
xxiii. 31. and feveral other, both fhort paflages and fingle texts. 

We begin our extracts and remarks with a Note by Mr. 
Turner, on Luke i. 78: 

* Here feems a plain allufion to Malachi iv. 2. therefore avarwArn 
fhould rather be rendered /un-rifing than day-/pring.’ 

Dr. Prieftiey adds, * The word aarorn alfo fignifies a branch, and 
therefore fome fuppofe that it is a reference to Ifa. iv. 2. and other 
prophecies of the Meffiah, which fpeak of him as @ branch of the boufe 


of Fefé. or David.’ 
He fhould rather have referred to Jer. xxiii. 5. and Zech.. 


iii. 8. and vi, 12.: paflages in which the Septuagint have ufed 
the word avarcAn for branch, and which are as likely to point 
at the Meifiah as Ifa, iv. 2. or any other in which a double 
fenfe is admitted. 

Dr. Prieftley had acknowledged in his Differtations, p. 77, 
that he was not able to reconcile Matth. iii. 23. with Jobn i. 33. 
Mr. Turner, in a Note on the former of thefe paflages, fup- 
pofes that the premonition given to John, refpecting the defcent 
of the Holy Spirit, would keep up an expeétation in his mind 
of feeing the great perfonage, whofe fore-runner he was; and 
that the gravity and dignity in the appearance of Jefus, and the 
wifdom and piety of his difcourfe, when he came to be bap- 
tized, might lead him to think that he was the perfon expedted, 
and induce him to fpeak and aét in the manner related by 
Matthew ; and yet he might fay very truly afterwards to the 
Pharifees, J knew him not, &c. A fomewhat different and ftill 
more fatisfactory folution of the difficulty has been communi- 
cated to Dr. Prieftley in a letter from the Rev. Mr. Palmer, 
late of Macclesfield, which, with the Writer’s confent, he has 
prefixed to this edition of his Harmony. Mr. Palmer is juftly 
of opinion, that John, who was the coufin of Jefus, muft have 
becn acquainted with him before his baptifm, and have learned 
from his mother Elizabeth, that he was a perfonage much fue 
Pertor to himfelf; but did net know bim (ta be the MESSIAH) 
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tilt he faw the Spirit defending and remaining upon him. Yo 
fupport of this argument, Mr. Palmer obferves, that no perfon 
appears to have known Jefus, to be toe Meffiah, till John bore 
witnefs of him. After the declaration of the fhepherds, it is 
faid, Mary kept all thefe things, and pondered them in her heart. 
After the prophecy of Simeon, both ‘fo/feph and Mary marvelled 
at thofe things which were fpoken of him. When he was twelve 
years old, they knew not what he meant by being about his Fa- 
ther’s bufinefs, or rather, in his Father’s houfe; and Mary ftill kepr 
all thefe fayings in her heart, as uncertain of their import. And 
even after his baptifm, his brethren did not believe him to be 
the Meffiah. The remark with which Mr, Palmer clofes his 
obfervations, is too ingenious and interefting to be omitted : 

‘ From the uncertainty of Mary,” fays he, ‘ and the infidelity of 
the brothers, L infer, that thofe lofty expreffions in Luke the firft and 
fecond concerning Jefus, were not under{tood as necefarily implying 
that he was the Meffiah ; and of courfe that the application of texts of 
Scripture among the Jews at this time was not de/criptive, but merely 
allufive; which I think it of confiderable importance to demon- 
itrate.’ 

Dr. Prieftley has the following Note on John i. 2g.: the 
Jatter part of it appears to us to point out the true meaning of 
the Baptift : 

* The Lamb of God vhich taketh away the fin of the world.| This 
feems to be an allufion to the facrifices of lambs under the Law, for 
the removal of ceremonial uncleanneffles, &c. And fince the moral 
precepts and promifes of the Gofpel, which was confirmed by the 
death and refurrection of Chrift, are a means of reforming the 
world, or removing the fins of men,. there is a fufficient refemblance 
to juftify the comparifon. But perhaps the only circumftance that 
fuggefted the comparifon of Chrift to a lamb, in the mind of John, 
might be his innocence, conneéting with it that of bis preaching, 
and thereby producing a great reformation in the world, of which he 
certainly was apprized. For I do not think it at all probable, that 
John was apprized of the death of Chrift; and therefore he could 
not allude to it. His meflage from the prifon feems to imply the 
contrary ; viz. that he, like the reft of the Jews, expected a glorious 
and triumphant Mefliah.’ 

On John iv. 25. we have the following ingenious remark 
by Dr. Jebb: 

‘ This woman appears to have had a jufter conception of the Mef- 
fiah’s character than the Jews, becaufe the Samaritans admitted only 
the Pextateuch, wherein the Metliah is fpoken of as a Prophet. Where- 
as in the confequent books the Meffiah is fpoken of as a King, which 
was the fource of many miftakes,’ 


In a Note on Matth. v. &c, Dr. Prieftley obferves, ‘ This dif- | 


courfe, called The Sermon on the Mount, was delivered to the peculiar 
difciples of Chrift, and not to the mixed multitude, who followed 
him on account of his miracles. ‘Thefe he purpofely avoided by re- 
tiring into the mountainous part of the country, whither his difcipive 
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only followed him.’ This, we apprehend, is not confiftent with the 
affertion of St. Matthew, ch. vii. 28. that the people, of oxrui, the 
multitudes, were aftenifoed at his doctrine; or with Luke vii, 1. Now 
evhen be had ended all his Jayings in the audience of the people, rv raot’s 
gc. The account which is given in the remainder of the Note of the 
Jeading defign of the difcourfe, is very rational and judicious. ¢ The | 
great onjett of it fzems to have been to inculcate the principles of a 
better morality than was taught by the Doétors of the Jewith Law in 
that age, and alfe gradually to undermine fome of their notions con- 
cerning the outward fplendor of the Mefliah’s kingdom. For, in 
oppofition to the pride and haughtinefs which thofe notions could not 
fail to infpire, he begins his dilcourfe with pronouncing bleflings upon 
perfons of a quite different temper and difpofition, as the poor in 
irit, as the 4umble, the mourners, the meek, the merciful, &c. and 
efpecially the perfecuted for rightecufnefs fake, of which they who ex- 
ected a triumphant Mefliah could have no aporehenfion.’ 

The followingis Dr. Prieftley’s paraphraie of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which, on account of its plainnefs and fimplicity, may be of 
more fervice to common Chriftians, and lead them more eafily 
into the meaning of a form of words, which fo frequently makes 
apart of their devotions, than a longer or more elegant dif- 


courfe : 

‘ O God, our heavenly Father, the Author of our being, who 
knoweft all our wants, and whofe care and goodnefs we daily experi- 
ence. It is our earneft with and prayer, that thy being, attributes, 
and providence, may be univerfally known and reverenced, and that 
the pure worfhip of thee may prevail over the whole world. May 
thy kingdom under the Meffiah, a kingdom of truth and righteouf- 
nefs, be firmly ettablithed ; that thy will may be done by all men, 
with the utmott chearfulnefs and readinefs, as it is done by the angels 
in heaven, Grant unto us as much of the good things of this life 
as may be fuflicient for our prefent ufe; but for this and all our fu- 
ture fupplies we chearfully rely on thy infinite wifdom and goodnefs. 
Forgive, we befeech thee, our offences againft thee, as we from our 
hearts forgive thofe who offend us. bring us into no trials or 
temptations that fhall be too hard for us; but may all the difcipline 
of life be fuch as thall exercife and improve us, and be a means of 
delivering us from all vice, and eltablithing us in the practice of vire 
tue. ‘Thefe our requefts we addrefs unto thee, as the fupreme and 
perpetual Governor of the Univerfe, who canft do more for us, than 
we can afk ’ 

Dr. Prieftley has the following Note on Luke xi. 7. : 

* It is cuilomary for a whole family to fleep in the fame room, but 
not in the fame bed: fo that fleeping in the fame room was probably 
all that was meant by deing cvith him in bed’ * Perhaps it may be 
tendered, My fervants as well as myfelf are in bed; fince wasdiwvy as 
- well as wai, may fignity a frwant,’ 

Bifhop Pearce, if we miftake not, has proved from other paf- 
fages, in which the fame mode of expreffion occurs, that the 
Proper import of the original, in this text, is merely, My chile 
dren, or fervants and I are in bed. 
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The following Note, by Dr. Prieftley, on Matth. viii. 22, 


ives a very fatisfactory interpretation of the text : 

© Let the dead bury their dead.) i.e. Let worldl!y-minded men mind 
worldly things. Death is often ufed in this moral and figurative 
fenfe, as, dead in trefpaffis and fins, &c. Itis probable that this mag 
shought, that by waiting till the death of his father, the uncomfort. 
able life that our Lord now led would be over, and he would be 
entering upon bis kingdom.’ 

Luke ix. 62. is thus judicioufly paraphrafed : 

¢ As no man is fit to manage a plough who looks behind him, and 
is not intent upon his work: fo no man is fit for the kingdom of 
heaven, who does not give his whole attention to it, aod who, in the 
prefent circumftances of things, is not even ready to abandon all 
for it.’ 

Dr. Prieftley thus explains Luke x. 18.: 

© I beheld Satan as lightning fall from beaven;]| i.e. falling as ra- 
pidly as lightning feems to fall from heaven. By Sataa is here meant 
the fuppofed caufe of pofleflion, and may be extended to evils of all 
kinds, moral as well as natural.’ 

The following remark on the Parable of the good Samaritan 
is equally juft and ufeful : 

* An excellent parable, to fhew that we are not to enquire into the 
relation that an object of diftrefs bears tous. It is enough that the 
afflicted are’men, and therefore feel as we fhould do in the fame cir- 
cumitances.’ 

We lay the following Notes before our Readers, as contain- 
ing much curious and ufeful matter. “They will remember that 
thofe which have a capital T’ at the end are Mr. Turner’, thofe 
that are marked J, Dr. Jebb’s, and thofe without a mark, Dr, 
Prieftley’s. 

Matth, viii. 28. § As it was the current opinion among the Jews, 
that madnefs was owing to a pofleflion with an evil fpirit, the mad- 
men themfelves, who once had their fenfes, muft, of courfe, have 
had the fame notion. Thefe madmen, as is not uncommon, knew 
themfelves to be fo, and therefore thought themfelves to be pofleffed, 
and fpoke in that charaéter. For reafons, of which we may not be 
competent judges, our Lord thought proper to transfer the madnefs 
from thefe men to the fwine, Perhaps to punifh them for- keeping 
thofe animals, which by the Law of Mofes they were not allowed to 
eat, and which by a Jaw of Hyrcanus they were forbidden to keep.’ 

* It is generally imagined, that the people of this country beé- 
fought Jefus to depart ouc of their coaits, through diflike to him and 
his doéirine ; but their requeit might be dictated by the fame appre- 
henfion that led Peter to fay, after the miraculous draught of fithes, 
Depart from me, for lam a finful man. ‘They were convinced that 
Jeius was a Prophet, and might be afraid tnat he was come to punifh 
them for their fins. Itis obfervable, that Jefus ordered thefe madmen 
to publifh the miracle of their cure. Perhaps, as he was leaving 
their country, and did not intend to fpend much time there, he was 
not apprehenfive of any inconvenience from it. It could not be 
ewing to the incredulity of the people; for, if they had not been 
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convinced of his miraculous power, they would not have contented 
themfelves with befeeching him to leave their coatts, bar, irritated at 
the lofs of their fwine, would, probably, have infulted and abufed him. 

¢ Mark vi. 33. Many knew it*.} It is much more probable that 
the place whither they were going fhould be fpoken of as known to 
the people, who might have been informed of it by the Apoftles. 
That many of them fhould know Je/us bimfelf, could hardly be worth 
noticing. ft would have been rather extraordinary, if, after all that 
had pafled, they fhould not have known him, Perhaps aoados 
rrywoay May here mean, that many ob/erved, or watched him, to find 
whither he was going. J.’ 

‘V. 40. It fhould rather have been rendered dy a hundred and by 
fifty; i.e. one hundred in front and fifty deep, which makes the 
whole number five thoufand, v. 44. ‘This gives aclear idea of the 
arrangement. is 

‘John vi. 32. Probably aaxSwer ought to be underftood as agree- 
ing with the former as well as the latter -aprcv. Mofes gave you not 
the true bread from heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread 
from heaven. TT.’ 

‘V.-70, One of you is a traytor, or the devil,| This may be ren- 
dered, one of you is a fal/e accufer. And + as the fame term Is ge- 
nerally ufed for she fource or principle of evil, and there is no allufion 
to any particular act of treachery on this occafion, our Lord might 
only mean to fay that he was a éad man, notwithitanding the many 
advantages he had had for religious inftru@ion. Thus our Lord 
called Peter Satax, when what he fuggefted was of an evil nature and 
tendency.’ 

Matth. xvii. 13. * It is fomething remarkable, that both Mofes 
and Elijah had, like Jefus, fafted forty days, the one when he gave 
the Law to the Ifraelites, and the other when he attempted to recover 
them to a due regard to their Law after a time of great degeneracy. 
It is obfervable alfo, that Elijah had been tranflated to heaven with- 
out dying ; and if it be faid of Mofes that he died in the mount, to 
which God called him, yet he went up in perfect health and vigour, 
nobody was permitted to accompany him, and his place of burial 
could never be found. It is therefore not improbable that he never 
properly died, but was tranflated alfo. Since, however, he was with 
Jefus on the Mount of Transfiguration, in company with Elijah, we 
may prefume that they were then in the fame ftate, and confequently, 
that Mofes, as well as Enoch and Elijah, are now living with Chriit. 
Whether thefe be all his attendants of the human race we cannot 
tell, and it concerns us not to know. All his faithful difciples and 
followers will receive the joyfal fummons to attend him at a proper 
time,’ 

_ John viii. 58. * J am.] Chrift had ufed thefe words twice before 
in this difcourfe, in both which places our tranflators have added 
the word be; why they have not done the fame here, it is difficult to 
aflign a good reafon. V.24.—If ye believe not that (iyd cis) Iam 
ht, ye foall die in your fins. -V. 28. When ye have lifted up the Son of 
Man, then fball ye know that (yu ctius) I am he. In both thefe paf- 
fages I preiume that we are to underitand Je that was promifed; or in 





* Onr verfion has, Many knew him, + Lege, Or. 
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the words of the Baprift, Matth. xi. 3. be shat foould come. So here: 
—before Aorabar was, I am he that foould come, or, L am he thay 
was promifed before Abraham was, T.’ 

John x. 26, 27. * Read the pafiage thus, 26. But ye believe not, 
for ye are not of my focep. 27. Ast Jaid unto you; (Vv. 4.14.) my 
foerp bear my voice, and I know them, and they foilow me. 'T 

Matth. xx. 28. ‘ Give bis life aranfom for many ;} i, e. thall de. 
liver, or re/cue many, viz. from fin and mifery, by means of his Go. 
fpel, which was fignally confirmed by his death and refurreétion, 
Thus God is faid to redeem, or ranfom, the Ifraelites from Egypt, by 
an exertion of his power, not by giving a price for them.’ 

Mark xiii. 32. * Neither the Son.] It is very extraordinary that 
any perfon can read this paflage, and imagine Chrift to be the om- 
nifcient God. Pearce obferves, that thefe words are not in the old 
manufcripts of St. Ambrofe’s days, and therefore thinks them an in- 
terpolation. But this makes no difference; becaufe, whether the 
Son be mentioned or not, the knowledge of the day of Judgment is 
exprefsly confined to the Father only, That Chritt fhould know this 
as God, bat be ignorant of it as man, which Pearce {uppofes, is too 
trifling to be replied to. On this principle there could be no union 
of the two natures, and confequently Jefus would .be no more God 
than he is upon the fcheme of Socinus,’ 

Luke xxii, 68 ‘ dnd if I alfo aft you.) if 1 thould argue 
the matter with you, putting queftions to you, according to the cuf- 
tom of ‘difputations in ancient times, as we fee in Socrates,’ 

‘Ib. You would not anfwer me.| i.e. You would not difcufs the 
matter fairly.’ 

The two following Notes of Dr. Prieftley evidently refer to 
the fentiments he has advanced in his other writings refpecting 
the conftitution of human nature. We leave them to the judg- 
ment of our Readers. 


Matth. x. 28. * Not able to kill the foul, but rather fear him who is 
able to defircy both foul and body in hell.| In this ovr Lord might ex- 
prefs himfelf according to the philofophical principles that perhaps 
began about that time to fpread among the Jews, as well as he did 
concerning poffeflion by demons. Or by Wvxvx, which we render /oul, 
he might mean no more than life, but the future and better life, in 
oppofition tothe prefent; God being able to put an end even to this, 
in the utter annibilation of the wicked. It is obfervable, even here, 
that the only punithment of the foul that our Lord fpeaks of, is in 
company with the body. Nothing is faid of its exifting in a ftate 
feparate from the body. And it might very well be conceived, that 
the faculty of thinking belonged to fomething in man different from 
the reft of his body; and this might even be fubdivided in idea, as 
into foul and fpirit, as by Paul, and yet the whole be thooght to be 
corporeal, infeparable, and confequently not capable of fubfiting 
but in conjuntion,’ 

Luke xvi. 19, ‘ It is evident that this parable does not reprefent 
the foul as a fubftance diftin€&t from the body, but is formed upon 
the idea of the whole man being removed into a future ftate before 
the ufual time. For when the beggar dies, it is not faid that Ais /oul, 
but that e dimfelf, was carried into Abraham’s bofom. It is alfo 
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rich man, and not bis Joul only, that lifted up his eyes in hell; and 
the pains he complains of are fuch as could affeé&t his body only. Alfo 

hen Abrahain fpeaks of Lazarus returning to the world, he evi- 
dently refers to areal refurrection: neither wiil they be perfuaded though 
ane rofe from the dead. ‘ihe general refurrection is never mentioned 
in any other terms,’ ; 

To the fpecimens that we have already given of The Para- 

braje, we fhall fubjoin the following : . 

«John vi. 44. Do not imagine that I am very anxious about gain- 
ing you to be my difciples, The fuccefs of my Gofpel, in this age, 
as well as in every future age, will be fuch as my father thall judge 
to be moft proper. But whoever fhall become my difciple, not in 
name only, but in deed and in truth, I will raife him up to eternal 
life at the lat day. 45. That the fuccefs of my preaching depends 
upon the good will and providence of God, is attefled by the Pro- 
phets, who fay that they hall be all taught of God. All, therefore, 
who come to me, mutt be thofe whofe hearts it fhall pleafe God to be 
{) well difpofed as to hear and receive the truth, 4%. Not that I 
fpeak of any miraculous influence of the Divine Being, fo that men 
fhall be impelled to become my difciples by a diret impulfe from 
him. This is true only of myfelf, who have the moft intimate and 
peculiar communication with God. What I mean by hearing and 
learning of the Father is, hearing and learning things by thofe means 
which the Divine Being has provided ian the courfe of his common 
Providence, and agreeable to the general laws which he has effa- 
blifhed in nature,’ 

Luke xvi. 1o—12. * And not the rich only, but even the pooreft 
may follow the fame maxim ; for he whofe difpofition leads him to 
juitice and charity, will be juft and charitable, whether he has little 
ormuch. If, therefore, you have made a bad ufe of the things of 
this world, how can you expett that things of more confequence will 
be intrufted to you? If you have been unfaithful in a truft as ftewards, 
how can you expect to be rewarded by your employer, with an eftate 
of your own ?” 

John xi. so—52. ‘ Caiaphas faid, It is certainly better for us to 
deftroy this one man at once, than run the rifk of bringing the whole 
vengeance and power of the Romans upon us, in order to cruth the 
feditions that will be excited by him, which might be the atter ruin 
of the whole nation. 51. Now Caiaphas being the High Prieft that 
year, his words may be confidered as prophetical, and ina much 
more important fenfe than he had any idea of. For in fact, Jefus 
did die for the whole nation, and not for that nation only, but for 
the benefit of the whole world, who, by becoming Chriftians, are 
united under one head, and brought to join in the worfhip of the 
one living and true God.’ 

Matth. xxvi. 26. * This «s my body.] This you are to confider as a 
reprefentation and memorial of my body, which, like this bread, is 
fhortly to be broken for you. 28. This wine alfo, is a reprefentation 
and memorial of my blood, which is fhed in confirmation of that 
Gofpel, in which the doétrines of repentance and forgivenefs of fin 


will be preached to all nations. 29. I fhall not henceforth partake 
| of 
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of any more entertainments with you, till I join with you in a much 
more delightful one in the kingdom of heaven.’ 

John xvii. 4. ‘ Since, now, O father, I have promoted thy glory 
on earth, and have finifhed the work which thou gavelt me to do, 
5. Exalt me, I intreat thee, to thy right hand, which is the ftate of 
glory that thou hadft appointed for me before the world was.’ 

V. 47. * May their minds be thoroughly feafoned and fortified by 
a firm belief of the great truths which they are to teach to others, 
and be thus confecrated and fet apart for the office of the Apofile. 
fhip.’ 

V. 20. * Neither do I now pray for thefe my Apoftles only, who 
are now prefent with me, but for all that fhall be converted to the 
Chriftian religion through their preaching, even all thefe who, to the 
end of the world, fhall become my difciples. 21. That they may 
all form one connected compact body, by an union as intimate as 
that which fubfifts between thee and me, that they all may be one 
with us, and that the whole world, feeing the good effects of this di- 
vine harmony, may be convinced of my divine miffion.’ 

‘22. Asthey are one with me in affection and defign, I am alfo 
defirous that they fhould fhare with me in the glory which thou gaveft 
me; that in this refpeét alfo they may be one with us, as thou 
and myfelf art * one; 23. I being confidered as dwelling in them, 
and thou in me, that their union with us may be completed, and 
that all the world may be convinced that thou haft fent me, and that 
thou wilt love and honour them, even as thou halt loved and ho- 
noured me.’ 

* 24. It is my final wifh, that all my faithful followers may enjoy 
my prefence hereafter, and may behold and fhare in the glory which 
thou giveft me, and which thou haft defigned for me from the foun- 
dation of the world.’ 

We could willingly tranfcribe much more of this judicious 
explanation of our Saviour’s laft prayer for his difciples ; but 
our limits forbid. Our Readers will obferve, that Dr. Prieftley 
has paraphrafed the whole of the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th 
chapters of St. John’s Gofpel. 

In the Paraphrafe of John viii. by introducing the name of 
God, v. 18. the queftion of the Jews, v. 19. Where is thy Fa- 
ther? is rendered unnatural and abfurd. So likewife, v. 32. 
the meaning of our Lord is fo fully explained, as to leave no 
ground for the offence which they took at his expreffions. 

- Dr. Prieftley has thus judicioufly paraphrafed John x. 29, 30. 

* My Father, who has given me this power,’ (the power of giving 
eternal life to all his fincere followers) ‘ and to whofe Providence | 
afcribe all the fuccefs of my dotrine, is greater than all, and no one 
ys able to fruftrate his defigns. . 30. And in this refpe& I and my 

. Father are to be confidered as one and the fame, fince what 1 do is 
‘by power communicated to me from him.’ 

Too this we fhali add the paraphrafe on ver. 25, &c. for the 

fake of a remark: 
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. If then, in the language of the Scriptures, they are called 
Gods, who only ad by a commiflion from God (and furely the Jan- 
vage of the Scriptures 1s not to be arraigned) ; 36, With what 
retence can you fay of him who comes into the world with a more 
;mmediate and extraordinary commiffion from God than any Prophet 
before him, Thou blafphemett, when all that he fays amounts to no 
more than calling himfelf the Son of God, and claiming fuch a power 
gs you might expect that a fon might receive from a father ? 37. And 
that 1 am in this fenfe the Son of God, I appeal to the works which 
he has empowered me to do,’ &e. 

It appears from Matth. xvi. 16. xxvi. 64. and the parallel 
paflages, that the phrafe, or title, The Son of God, was fynony- 
mous with that of The Meffiah. We are, therefore, of opinion, 
that the latter part of the paraphrafe of ver. 36. would have 
been better exprefled ‘ and claiming fuch a power as you might 
juftly expect the Meffiah to have.’ Then it would naturally 
follow, v. 37. If the works that I perform do not prove that a 
fupernatural, a divine power accompanies me, reject my pre- 
tenfions as falfe and groundlefs. 38. But if they do, though 
you pay no regard to my aflertions, let the works which my 
Father has empowered me to do, convince you ‘ that what I 
faid before is true, viz. that I and he are one, or, in other 
words, that it is as if the Father was in me, and I in him; fo 
intimate is the communication that fubfifts between us.’ 

The following Note by Mr. Turner, on John v. 36. and 
following verfes, was inadvertently omitted in its proper place. 
It deferves to be copied. 
© Jefus refers to three kinds of evidence which the Father had 
given of his miffion. Firlt, The miracles he empowered him to work, 
ver, 36. Secondly, The voice from Heaven, and the defcent of the 
Spirit on him in a vifible form at his baptifm, of which many had been 
witnefles, verfe 37, 38. And Thirdly, The predi¢tions of the Pro- 
phets, verfe 39. If we read the words in the Jatter part of the 37th 
and the 38th verfes interrogatively, they will appear to refer to what 
happened at the baptifm of Jefus, and to contain a very firiking fen- 
tment. Have ye neither heard his voice at any time, nor feen his ap- 
pearance? And have ye not his word remaining in you, that ye believe 
not him whom he hath jent? i.e. Do ye noc remember what he thea 
faid; or hath it Jeft no impreflion on you?’ 

We fhall clofe our extracts with a Note, by Dr. Prieftley, oa 
Mark viii. 28. which we recommend to the attention of our 
Readers on the fame account as he recommends the text itfelf. 

* Whosoever hall be afoamed of me, &c.] I would recommend this 
aweful warning to the particular confideration of Chriflians in this 
age, in which fo many perfons of eminence in the world, and efpe- 
cially in literature and philofophy, are {ceptics and unbelievers, aad 
In which, therefore, the temptation to be afhamed of the Chriftiaa 
hame is, in fome circumftances, peculiarly ftrong. In this fituation 
it is highly crimigal to deny, or conceal our real belief of Chriiti- 
énity, or whatever we confider as belonging to it. And thank- 
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perfecution that we have at this day to expect. Our anceftors hag 
quch greater trials.’ 

It cannot be expected in fuch a work as the prefent, that 
every note or explanation fhould be equally important, or give 
univerfal fatisfaction. Different perfons, and even the fame 
perfon at different times, will think differently on this, as well 
as on other fubjects, according to their feveral prefent views 
and fentiments. ‘Foy in heaven, &c. Luke xv. 7. 10. and the 
Wedding garment, Matth, xxii. 11. feem to us to require a Note 
full as much as many other expreffions which Dr. Prieftley has 
judged it neceflary to explain. Nor is it to be thought that 
the fame attention and ability fhould be uniformly difcovered, 
In a few places we have obferved the Text and Notes, and the 
Notes and Paraphrafe not to agree with each other. This, we 
think, fhould have been avoided. In the Paraphrafe of John 
XVi. 23, 24. the omiffion of * 27 my name,’ or as it is juftly ex- 
plained, ver. 26. as my difciples, renders the explanation of that 
paffage imperfect and unfatisfactory. It cannot be thought that 
the Apoftles had fo long neglected to pray to God in the man- 
ner in which our Lord had direé&ted them. But they had not 
yet addrefled themfelves to God as the difciples of Chrift. In 
this character. he directs them, for the future, to offer up their 
petitions ; and affures them, their prayers would be fo favour- 
ably received, that there would be no occafion, even for him, 
to feeond their requefts, becaufe God himfelf loved them, &c. 
—We are forry to have occafion to obferve, that this work is in 
feveral places incorrectly printed. Befide the miftakes noted 
and corrected at the end, we have obferved the following: 
The Note, p. 7, * V. 20.’ fhould have been inferted p,a’o, and 
marked © V. 80.’ P. 8, Luke i. 57. fhould have begun the 
following fection. Matth. vi. 24. and Luke xvii. 37. are en- 
tirely omitted. P. 6g, Note, Matth. xii. 5. we have, profane 
not the Sabbath: inftead of, profane the Sabbath. Ibid. * V. 12.’ 
wperauxn Tw Sew, for, wpocevyn rs Sex. P. 73, Note, ‘Vg.’ 
is mifplaced. P. 190, Note, V. 29, at the end, * Luke xi. 48. 
Se&. LV.” fhould be added. P. 216, Reference c. and d. are 
omitted in the margin. Matth. xi. 1. fhould have concluded 
the preceding fection. Indeed the divifion of the Harmony, or 
rather Hiftory, into fections, might, in our opinion, be al- 
tered confiderably for the better. Surely the parable, Matth. 
xx. 1, &c. ought never to be feparated from the laft verfe of the 
preceding chapter, of which it is a profeffed illuftration. The 
refpect that we are known to have for the Author, and the ge- 
neral character that we have given of this publication, render it 
almoft needlefs for us to obferve, that we notice thefe things, 
not to difparage the work, but merely from a defire that when 
a fecond edition is called for, it may be rendered ftill more com- 
plete and unexceptionable. We conclude with fuggeltine> 
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chat, though the prefent work is well calculated for the benefit 
of both the learned and unlearned, we think, that if Dr. Prieft- 
ley would take his corrected verfion of the Gofpels out of the 
form of a Harmony, and publifh them and the Aéts of the 
Apottles, with notes at the bottom of each page, he would per- 


form a 





————— 


Art. I. Vetus Teflamentum Hebraicum; cum warits Ee@ionibus. 
Fdidit Benjaminus Kennicotr, § 7.P. 4:dis Chrifli Canonicus, et 
Bibliothecarius Radclivianus. Tomus Secundus. Folio. Vol. ik. 
4]. 48. Boards. Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniane, Sold by 
Rivington in London, 1780. 

E have already given an account of the firft volume of 
this great work, in our Review for Auguft, 1776: 
where the general principles on which it proceeds are defcribed, 
with the addition of fome extracts and particular obfervations, 
that appeared to us peculiarly to merit the attention of our 

Readers. As from that firft volume, and the plan propofed, we 

were fully convinced that the work was likely to prove of un- 

common importance, we are happy in feeing the publication of 
this fecond volume, which completes the whole. 

That we do not, without reafon, congratulate the Public on 
the completion of this moft valuable and interefting undertak- 
ing, will be manifeft, when to our obfervations already pub- 
lifhed on the former part, fhall be added fuch as offer theme 
felves on the latter part; and alfo on the General Differtation, in 
Latin, with which it is accompanied. Indeed, this Diflertation 
being an account of the work, of its nature and manner of con- 
ducting it, as given by the learned Author himfelf; it will be 
moft eligible to proceed, in the remarks we fhall make, accord- 
~~ the order of things obferved in that Diflertation. 

r. Kennicott’s General Differtation (which is fold feparately * 
from the work itfelf) begins with expreffing his gratitude to 
God, for continuing his life through the twenty years in which 
he has been devoted to this great defign ; and, as we learn from 
a note fubjoined, through nine years more, {pent in examining 
the Hebrew manufcripts, and recommending a collation of 
them. Our Author having thus ftarted a fubje& entirely new, 
and which, therefore, though it excited in fome men great 
hopes as to its advantages, alarmed others with fears of unfa- 
vourable confequences ; he is here very careful to prove, that 
the work was undertaken not by an enemy to reve}ation, but by 
a friend; by one who is firmly perfuaded of the divine autherity 
of the Old Teftament. 

But though Dr. Kennicott believes that the originals of thefe 
facred books were true; yet he is fo far from attributing the 
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fame rectitude to the tranfcripts from thefe originals, that he 

ives feveral reafons why the contrary may well be prefumed; 
fuch as, the almoft infinite number of thefe tranfcripts, and the 
great diftance of many of them from the originals in point of. 
time ; as well as the great /imilitude of feveral letters, which is 
wely obfervable both in the Samaritan and the Hebrew alpha- 
bets. His words on this fubject are thefe: ¢ Quz vero de ipfis 
prophetarum autographis dicta funt, eadem de exemplaribus inde 
exfcriptis non pariter funt dicenda: multo etiam minus, ubi 
jam codices ifti fuiflent exfcripti multoties, et ztate ab auto- 
graphis longius diftarent exemplaria. Nuilum habemus remote 
antiquitatis Scriptorem, in quo non multum et graviter ex li- 
‘brariorum incuria peccatum fit; dum in recentiore qudque 
codice nova fere femper fuccrefcit errorum feges. Sed quod ad 
codices V. T. attinet; multa funt, que iftam adaugent fufpici- 
onem. Scimus horum codd. exemplaria numero fuifle pene in- 
finita: in quibus exfcribendis, per annos faltem 2000, et per 
totum terrarum orbem, infinita pene erat opera librariorum; 
quos omnes necefle eft eruditione, diligentia, fide, a fe invicem 
multum diverfos fuifle. Ipfe etiam Hebraicarum literarum 
forma errorem facile admittunt, Et quot quantique errores ibi 
funt expectandi; ubi fex vel feptem literz fex vel feptem aliis 
literis funt quam fimillimas ? Hoc et de antiquo Veteris Tefta- 
menti Alphabeto, a quo minus difceflum inter Samaritanas, 
verum eft; et nunc quoque (tot quanquam gradationibus gra- 
datim factis) de quadrato ‘fudgorum hodierno contftat.’ 

In oppofition to Lord Bolingbroke’s maxim, That if the 
Scriptures had been from God, they would always have been pre- 

rved in their primitive purity; Dr. Kennicott fhews, that nei- 
ther the wifdom nor goodnefs of the Supreme Being fuffers, 
from the fuppofition that many errors have crept into the pre- 
fent text: becaufe the moft important matters are ftill fecure, 
and certain; and men have always been able to learn from the 
Bible a rule both of faith and practice. This pofition he illuf- 
trates by an appeal to the antient churches, both Greek and Ita- 
lian, and the modern churches of both Proteffant and Roman 
Catholics: fince, amongft a]l thefe, their facred books taught 
them what they muft do to be faved; though they contained many 
errors, the correction of which was very defirable. He then 
proceeds to fhew, that as the integrity of the facred books could 
not have been preferved, without a MIRACLE, perpetual as to 
time, and univerfal as to place, which would confequently be 
a greater miracle than any in the Bible; and as many corrup- 
tions, in tranfcripts made from tran{cripts ever fince the year 
400 before Chrift, were unavoidable: it is happy, that feveral 
verfions, made 1500 or 2000 years ago, will correct fome : 
thel¢ 
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thefe corruptions, and that the Hebrew manufcripts ftill extane 
will correct others. : 

Though thefe objections of infidelity do thus admit of the 
mott fatisfactory reply, it is the lefs furprifing that objections 
fhould be made to an inquiry after various readings; when it 
was the general opinion, that the true text was already eftd- 
blifhed. For it certainly was the general opinion, about fifty 
years ago, that the text of the Old Teftament was entirely, or 
nearly, perfeét. This matter, though exceedingly important, 
was ftrangely taken for granted; and, which is ftill more 
ftrange, the abfolute integrity of the Old Teftament was then be- 
lieved by many, who did not believe the fame of the New Tefta- 
ment. For the-collations of the manufcripts of the New Tef- 
tament, which had happily been made, and received with due 
gratitude by the learned, rendered it impoffible to deny, that 
there were fome errors in every fingle Greek copy both written 
and printed. And yet, notwithftanding this demonftration as 
to the New Teftament ; a blind perfuafion of the impeccabilty of 
Jewifh tranfcribers, or at leaft of the abfolute purity of the 
printed Hebrew text, poflefled the minds of many learned men. 

But, though fuch was the doétrine held by many, and a pro- 
feffion of the belief of it had been required by fome focieties ; 
yet were there others among the learned, and thefe not a few, 
who, in this century as well as in former times, had expreffed 
themfelves convinced, that numerous miftakes had been made 
in Hebrew manu(cripts ; many of which were admitted into all 
the printed copies. That this difference of opinion might be 
the better underftood, and that men might come better pres 
pared for confidering and making the proper ufe of this vaft col- 
le€tion of various readings, Dr. Kennicott has prefented us with 
a furprifing detail of Te/timonies; which exhibit the opinions 
both of the ews and Chri/fiaus, as to the Hebrew text, from 
the earlieft times down to the prefent. The introduétion to 
thefe teftimonies is thus exprefled: * Ergo, que ex utraque 
parte dicta fuerint a me accuratius explicanda funt; ut de im- 
prefis V. T. editionibus, et de hac inftituti noftri ratione, 
rectius judicari queat. Methodus maxime perfpicua (nam in 
re tanta perfpicue potius quam eleganter {cribere ftudendum eft) 
qua fententize optimorum et celebratiffimorum criticorum de textu 
Hebraico poffunt enumerari, hzec effe videtur: ut in duas clafles, 
JupzoruM fc, et CuristiaNoRuM, dividantur; atque ut 
antiquiores et recentiores auctores in utraque clafle, ordine quo- 
dum chronologico, proferantur. JUD#ORUM igitur teftimonia, 
Primo producenda, conditionem texttis Hebraici oftendent per 
hee § temporum intervalla. Pericche funto—1. A Malachiz 
tate, ante Chriftum natum circiter 420, ufque ad Chriftum 
Aatum. 2, A Chrifto, ufgue ad annum poft Chriftum 500. 
3. Ab 
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3. Ab anno poft Chriftum 500, ad annum 1000. 4. Ab anna 
1000, ad typographiam inventam, circiter 1450 5. A typo. 
graphia inventa, ad hunc ufque annum 1780.’ 

The firft Fewifh teftimony is that of Jofephus; whofe de. 
{cription of the 22 books of the Old Teitament is here confi. 
dered : and indeed, there was great propriety in prefixing toa 
Differtation on the Hebrew Text, a deicription of the books 
conftituting the Old Teftament, as given by this eminent Jewith 
prieft, foon after the time of Chrift. We cannot help remarking, 
that the 13 books, which our accurate and learned Author fpe- 
cifies as comprehended under the fecond article of Jofephus, are 
judicioufly given, and afterwards proved by authorities: parti- 
cularly, that Ruth was not confidered by the Jews as part of 
Judges; that Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles made three books; 
that Nehemiah was part of Ezra; that Lamentations were added 
to Jeremiah; and that the 12 minor Prophets were confidered as 
one book, both by the Jews and in the New Teftament. We 
fhall, alfo, obferve by the way, though we do not perceive it to 
be taken notice of by Dr. Kennicott (nor, indeed, did his de- 
fign require it), that the Song of Solomon has no place in the 
lif of the facred Jewith writings drawn up by Jofephus, 

But becaufe Jofephus and Philo fpeak of the Greek verfion, 
as perfectly agreeing with the Hebrew text in their time, which 
was not the cafes and might lead to improper deductions; our 
Author here afferts the corruption of the Hebrew text before 
the time of thefe Jews, and alfo the very great importance of 
the Greek verfion. For the Pentateuch of this verfion being 
made about 280 years before Chrift, and the other books being 
alfo tranflated into Greek about 100 years before Chrift (as is 
inferred from the prologue to Ecclefiafticus), this verfion mutt 
have had many true readings, where the Hebrew was afterwards 
corrupted. 

Dr. Kennicott begins, therefore, with P/a/m xvi. 10. where, 
though the word for thy holy One be now plural in the text of 
every copy exprefled Maforetically; yet the Greek verfion is 
fingular, as are no lefs than 180 copies, zgreeably to the quota- 
tions of St. Peter and St. Paul. And becaufe the argument of 
thefe Apoftles, urged upon the Jews, juft aficr the refurreétion 
of Chrift, depends on this word’s being truly fingular, he con- 
fiders this various reading as of greater moment than any other 
which was ever drawn forth from manufcripts. As the Greek 
verfion thus helps to prove the Hebrew text corrupted, when it 
differs from it; fo where the Hebrew text is corrupted, and that 
verfion agrees, it proves the corruption to be older than the ver- 
fion—unlefs the verfion has fince been affimilated to the Hebrew. 
Such very early corruptions our Author fuppofes in Deut. x. 6. 
Gen, xi. 3265; and Gen. xiv. 36. 31—43. In the firft of thefe 
places, 
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e omitted in the Hebrew text, and in-all the verfions, 


places, af } 
many words which are preferved only in the Samaritan text. 


In the fecond inftance, the number 145 is corrupted into 2055 
Hebrew text and all the verfions; and it is right in the 
camaritan text only. ‘The third inftance contains 13 verles 5 
which, not being written by Mofes, were probably inferted 
m Chronicles, in fome manufcript of Genefis, into the mar- 


in the 


fro ne: the t 
gin, and thence taken into the text. ‘This interpolation is fo 
very old, as to be found in all the verfions, and likewife in the 


Samaritan text. ; . 
Dr. Kennicott then fpecifies two great corruptions: one, 


where the Greek verfion has been affimilated to the Hebrew, by 
addition; and in the other, the Syriac verfion, by change. The 
frft relates to 20 veries, probably interpolated, in 1 Sam, xvii.; 
and the fecond to the word for body, altered to the word for ears 
in Pfalm xl. 7.3 on which word body the argument is grounded 
in the roth chapter of the Epiitle to the Hebrews: and a very 
old Syriac manufcript, in the Royal library at Paris, tranflated 
from the Hebrew, has preferved the truce word for body. 

Our able Critic having fhewn, that the advocates for the in 
tegrity of the Hebrew text have allowed that the Hebrew copies 
ufed for the Greek verfion were fometimes erroneous; and that 
thefe‘Jewifh tranflators erred frequently in miftaking the fimilar 
letters ; he juftly infers, that thefe Jews might foerr in tran- 
feriking, as well as in tranflating. He adds likewife, exprefs 
teflimonies from Jews, aS to corruptions in the Hebrew text, 
long before the time of Chrift. 

That the Jews altered their ancient copies wilfully, is proved, 
by our Author, from the Hebrew text and Greek verfion of 
Ifaiah xix. 18. refpecting the temple at Heliopolis; and alfo 
from their turning Adofes into AZanaffes, in Judges xviii. 30.— 
where (and it is very remarkable) the true word Adjes is till 
preierved in feveral Greek manufcripts, though the Vatican and 
Alexandrian manufcripts agree with the corrupted Hebrew. 

The Greck and Syriac verfions agree alfo with the Hebrew, 
as to the tranfpofition of 10 verfes from Exodus, ch. xxvi. to 
ch. 30; where the true order is preferved in the Samaritan. 
But the Syriac verfion concurs with fome Hebrew manufcripts, 
in correcting the tranipofition of a verfe in Lamentations, ch. ii. 
ll, andiyv. After f{pecifying other tranfpolitions, Dr. Kenni- 
Cott treats of the fpeeches in Exedus; which are now found only 
oncey and very irregularly in the Hebrew text; but tzwice in the 
Samaritan, and rightly; as may be demonftrated frora Exodus, 
ch, Xi. Uf great conlequence are fome remarks, as to words 
anciently contracted, in writing 3 fuch as FU? exprefled by 
the letter ¥od; the T= for PRP in Pfaim cvii. 3. and the 
final T} fometimes omitted and fometimes inferted. Other 
Rev. March 17ST. N miftakes 
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miftakes have been owing to numbers, exprefled by alphabeticaj 
letters; and, alfo, through the improper combination of let. 
ters, when whole lines of letters were anciently divided into 
words. Of thefe miftakes Dr. Kennicott gives two curious 
fpecimens; both before unheard of, in a King and an Angel, 
For Clemens Alexandrinus now reckons among the Jewifh 
Kings Afaman, without the years of his reign ; inftead of AxA 
MA, Aja 41. And Eupolemus now fpeaks of the angel 
AIANA@ANOS, Dianathanus ; inftead of, AIA NA@AN, per 
Nathanem. 

After thefe and other remarks on the time before Chrift, our 
Author comes to the interval between the birth of our Saviour 
and the year 500. And here the firft thing he takes notice of 
is exceedingly obfervable ; that though the prefent Mafora fe. 
parates our 10th Commandment into two, agreeably to the 
divifion now made by the Roman Catholics ; yet the unity of 
this Commandment, as made by Proteftants, is exprefsly con- 
firmed by Philo and Fofephus: and the Maforetic mark of fepa- 
ration (at Exodus, xx. 17.) is abfent from at leaft 234 Hebrew 
copies. ‘fofephus is farther referred to, as confirming the an- 
cient chronology in the Greek verfion, againft that now in the 
Hebrew text; and likewife, as having a number much more 
credible, as to the gold and filver lett by David. ‘The fame 
hiftorian confirms, alfo, the reading in the Epiftle to the He- 
brews, ch. vile 4. from Genefis, xiv. 20. He confirms too, the 
Syriac verfion, and the edition of Sixtus, reading 4 in 2 Sa- 
muel, xv. 7.3; and the Vatican manufcript, reading 4 in 1 Sa- 
muel, xvii. 4. Laftly, though the later Jews have taken Da- 
niel out of their prophetical books, yet Jofephus calls him a 
Prophet, in the ftrongeft terms. 

The next teftimony, during this fecond period, is the Tal- 
mud ; generally allowed to have been compofed (text and double 
comment) between the years 150 and 5co. And this collec- 
tion of oral traditions, which fome Jews formerly held in equal 
veneration with their Bible, contains information very ufeful to 
Chriftians. One inftance, quite eflential to the prefent in- 
quiry, proves that the Hebrew manulcripts then dittered ; and 
that the preference was given to that variation, which was in 
the greater number of manufcripts: fo that three manufcripts 
carried it againft two, and twenty always againft nineteen. 
Very abfurd as this criterion muft appear, it will ftill be fup- 
pofed by good critics, that among the multitude of Scripture 
paflages quoted in the Talmud, there were at firft many read- 
ings then true, which have been fince corrupted ; and that /ome 
of thefe true readings may be ftill found in the Talmud, as 
printed. This is.here confirmed by feveral inftances ; particu 
larly in Pfalm xvi, A remarkable anecdote is added by Dr. 
Kennicott, 
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Kennicott, in the following words: © Ad finem variarum lece 
rionum, quas tn meum ufum ex T'almude perhumaniter colle- 
! . ; a > iP q 2¢ a ie: ° r - i 
erat reverendus doctufgue foannes Gill, ingenue confeflus eft: 
‘iam retractandum crit, quod egomet ipfe affirmavi, ct alii ante 


e ‘ ° = arniiae nl eae me © —- 
me [nim:rum, vel wna ie perpaucas oe varletates a textu 
yylgato, in Talmude allegatis ; et hafce nullius, faltem levis, 


efle momenti:] quem conftet ex praeccdenti collatione, difcre= 
antias efle tantum non MILLE.” | 

Under the third period, from the year 500 to 1000,. the firft 
article relates to the Keri ; a name for all thofe words in the 
margin different from thofe in the text 5 which words amount 
to about athoufand. As thefe marginal words fometimes give 
a fenfe very different from thofe in the text, and in general a 
much better fenfe; it muft be of great confequence to know, 
whether they are Rabbinical conjectures, or really varieus read- 
ings. The latter has been of courfe denied by thofe who 
thought the text right 5 becaufe the text muft be falfe, wherever 
the margin has the truc recding. The authority of thefe Keré 
is now afcertained ; {ince all of them, excepting fourteen, have 
been found in the text of manutcripts. As to the antiquity of 
this collection ; the Rabbies afcribe it to Ezra, and the men of 
the great fynagoeue. But whocan believe that Lzra and Za- 
chariah publithed their own writings, with their margin ditfer- 
ing from their text? On the contrary, our fagacious Author 
has fhewn; that in this collection are fome differences, found 
only in very late manufcripts ; and that one word, which is 
found in the text of al] the manufcripts, has been thruft into 
the margin, on account of a blunder in the edition of 1526. 

The third period includes allo a colle€tion of 216 variations 
between the Oriental and Occidental manufcripts. Proofs of 
differences are next drawn from the old Jewith books, Rabboth, 
Pirke Eliezer, and Cozri. And as the Rabbies Saadias and Hat 
flourifhed about the year 1000, notice is alfo taken of them. 
Saadias is referred to, as having read differently from the printed 
text: and Hai followed thofe manufcripts which were defective 
in Fofoua, ch. xxi, ; where two whole verfes, abfolutely necef- 
fary (though expelled by the Mafora), have been found in 149 

ebrew copies. 

The laft of the ancient verfions was the Arabics generally 
alcribed to Rabbi Saadias ; which, therefore, is regularly men- 
tioned here, near the end of the third period. ‘This verfion, 
which has hitherto been reputed only fecondary, as if always 
taken from the Greek or the Syriac, is honoured with the title 
of a primary verfion in feveral places; becaufe it is found to 
agree with Hebrew manutcripts, where both Greck and Syriac 
differ from it. And this new proot is very feafonably difcovered, 
when the Arabic verfion alone is fhewn to have fome readings 
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of great importance ; particularly in preferving that word which 
exprefles the caufe of God’s anger againtt Balaam ; Numbers 
Xxil. 22. ‘This verfion is alfo important, where it is Only fe. 
condary ; becaule it helps to determine the true reading of the 
Greek verfion, where the Greek manufcripts are now at Varie 
ance: as in Pfalm xvill. 14. Ixviil. 19. Adicabv. 1. and Zachge 
riah Xl. 7. 

fter this teftimony to the Arabic, Dr. Kennicott confirms 
the general evidence arifing from all thefe verfions, by one ex. 
ample from each of the four; and all the four examples are 
from “Feremiah. The firff contains a furprifing vindication of 
the Greek verfion of Feremiah xlvi. 15. where that verfion has 
fomething concerning 4pis, which has been thought a fhameful 
deviation from the Heorew text: whereas the true reading is 
here happily preferved to the honour of the Greek verfion, 
partly by the affiffance of 48 Hebrew manuicripts. The Second 
inftance does honour tc Syria¢ verfion of ch. vil. 2123.3 
where the great difliculty, noted by Maimonides, and by all at. 
tentive readers fince, is entirely removed by this Syriac ver. 
fion, “The third example is from iv. 10,: and here, though 
the charge of God’s deceiving the people is (in the Hebrew, &c.) 
afcribed to Jeremiah, it ftands charged by the “rie verfion to 
the falfe Prophets; who faid it of God, in order tu fave them. 
felves. The Vulgate alfo is fhewn to ftand alone, 1a having 
preferved a remarkable word, omitted in the other verfions, as 
well as in the Hebrew printed text, and yet which ts preferved 
in twenty Hebrew manufcripts. But thefe verfions are not only 
of ufe, each now and then in particular, but often all together, 
All four agree againft the Hebrew, as to the alphabetical verfe 
loft out of the Hebrew text in Palm cxlv. All four agree 
with the Samaritan againft the Hebrew, in Genefs xliv. 24.; 
and.alfoin|l.25. All four agree with 30 Hebrew manufcripts, 
againft the printed Hebrew, tn 2 Samuel xiv. 4. All four cor- 
rect the corruption in £zekiel xi. 7.; as do 38 manufcripts: 
and likewife in xxxvi. 23. agreeably to 191 Hebrew copies. 
And all four agree in rejecting that monfter of modern corrup- 
tion, in 1 Samuel xvii. 34. FY) die (inftead of Py agnus); a 
corruption not yet found in any one manufcript. Latftly, the 
end of this period is diftinguifhed for introducing the Hebrew 
manufcripts now extant; of which the two oldeft and beft, 
one at Oxford, and the other at Vienna, are afcribed to the in- 
terval between the years 950 and 1000. 


The fourth period, from 1000 to 1450, begins with ob-- 


ferving, that the oldeft Hebrew manufcript which has a certain 
date (1106), though containing only 9:20 verfes, has above 
Coco variations. ‘The next witnefles are -4ben- Ezra, Farcht, 
Maimonides, and Kimchi; who all flourifhed between 1150 and 
1250» 
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>, The teftimony of Maimonides is very curious, as to 
iations being numerous, and as to the cuftom, in Palef- 
d Egypt, of correcting all other manufcripis by one, 
which bad itfelf been under correction for many years. Nor 
was this Aer manufcript the only ftandard; becaufe Kimchi 
had in Spain another, to which the difagreeing copies were 
conformed in that country. This Afillel manutcript is fufh- 
ciently difgraced, by its wanting the two neceflary verfes in 
Fyhua. getter taking notice of the feveral true readings pre- 
fevers By thefe four Rabbies, our Author introduces Meir 
Halevi (who died in 1244), with his pathetic lamentation over 
the many variations in the Hebrew manulcripts. And it is re- 
markable, that, at the end of Meir’s work, printed but a few 
years ago, an account is given of an inquiry made amongft the 
Jews, from Italy to Conftantinople, as to the true way of writ- 
ing the name of the High Prieft Aaron—whether it fhould in 
one fingle place be expreficd differently from what it was in 300 
other places. 

As the fifth and laft period, from 1450 to 1780, includes the 
printed Hebrew text, Dr. Kennicott, under this period, takes 
particular notice of the five firft editions of different parts, and 
of the firt edition of the whole together. It is added, that the 
Pfalms, as firft printed in 1477, contain above 600 variations ; 
and that the Hebrew Bible, as firft printed in 1488, contains 
above 12,000. Thefe and fome other very early editions agree 
with the older manufcripts, much more than the editions after 
the year 1500, but {till more than that by “facob ben Chaim in 
1526; which has been, ia general, the ftandard down to the 
prefent time. About the year 1500 began the {uperftitious re- 
gard for the Majcra; and fuch manufcripts as had been Mafo- 
retically coreéted, were preferred for the editions of Cardinal 
Ximenes and Felix Pratenfis. But the Mafora being highly ve- 
nerated by Ben Chaim, he chofe for his text fuch manufcripts as 
had the Mafora moft perfect; which manufcripts were the lateft 
and the worft. And yet this text became unfortunately the 
general ftandard for the Antwerp, Paris, and London Polyglotts ; 


525 
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. 48 well as of other editions of lets note afterwards. The Jews 


have not, however, been fatisfied of the correctnefs of Chaim’s 
edition, For Rabbi Lonzano was afterwards encouraged to vifi 

many countries, and to collate ten manuicripts, in order to 
render the text more perfect: and yet this complaint of errors 
Was again renewed, in 1635, by Mdanaffeh Ben Izrael. Thefe 
tetimonies are finally concluded with the Mantuan edition, 
Called Minchath Shai; in which are about 2000 various read- 
ings, collected, from manufcripts and early editions, by Solomon 
AMenorzi, in the aft century: but it was not printed till 17446 
So that, at the time when Chriflians were generally infifting on 
N 3 the 
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the perfeCtion of the Hebrew text, the “fews were labouring to 
correct it, and lamenting its great imperteétion in the manner 
following :—* Quis reftituet decus ! Quis eyiciet_ raphanos ¢ 
{pinas? Horror confudit me; quam vidcerem mulcdtudinem va. 
riantium, que ceciderunt in libres !—Editores cunt obicurati, 
neque lux eft eis; neque eft qui quarit ceflationem bujus diver. 
fitatis !—Ecce nos palpanies tanquam ceci, in obf{curitate di. 
verfitatum ! Deus auferat tenebras nottras !’ 


(Fo be continued. | K : 


~ ae, 


Art. Jil. Conclufen of the Account of Mr. Wailpole’s Anecdotes of 


Painting in Kngland. 





N our laft month’s Review we gave an account of the Ad. 
vertifement prefixed to the fourth volume of this ingenious 
work, with fome extracts from the firft chapter of it: we now 
proceed to the fecond chapter, which contains a fhort view of 
the architects and other artifts, in the reign of George I, Qur 
Author introduces tt in the following manner: 

‘ The ttages of no art have been more aiftinétly marked than thofe 
of architecture in Bricaia. Ir is not probabie that our matfiers, the 
Romans, ever taught us more than the conitrafiion of arches. Thofe, 
impofed on clufters of difproportioned pillars, compofed the whole 

rammar of Gur Saxon anceijtors. Churches and cailles were the only 
Ssuibians. I fhould fuppofe, they erected of fone. As no tafle was 
bellowed on the former, no beauty was fought in the Jatter. Mafles 
to refili, and uncouth towers for keeping watch, were all the conve. 
niencies they demanded. As even luxury was not fecure but in a 
church, fucceeding refinements were foleiy laid out on religious fa- 
brics, till by degrees was perfected the bold fcenery of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, with all its airy embroidery and penfile vaults. Holbein, 
as I have thewn, checked that falfe, vet venerable ftile, and frit 
attempted to fober it to meafures ; but not having gone far enough, 
his imitators, without his ta‘ie, compounded a mongrel fpecies, that 
had no boldnefs, no lightnefs, and no fyftem. This lafted till Inigo 
Jones, like his countryman and cotemporary Milton, difclofed the 
beauties of ancient Greece, and eftablifhed fimplicity, harmony, and 
proportion. ‘That fchooi, however, was too chafte to flourifh long. 
Sir Chiltopner Wren lived to fee it almoft expire before him ; and 
after a mixture of French and Dutch uglinefs bad expelled trath, 
without erecting any certain file in its ftead, Vanbrugh, with his 

onderous and unmeaning mafies, overwhelmed architecture in mere 
mafonry. Will potterity believe that fuch piles were eretted in the 
very period when St. Paul’s was finifhing ?” | 

Qur Author goes on to give a fhort account of Gibbs, 
Campbell, James, Chriftian Reifen, &c. and then enters, in his 
third chapter, upon a more fhining period in the hiftory of arts, 
upon a new era, wz. the reign of George the Second, in which 
he tells us, that, though painting made but feeble efforts ¥ 
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wards advancement, yet architecture revived in antique purity ; 
and an art unknown to every age and climate not only ftarted 
‘nto being, but advanced with mafter-fteps to vigorous perfec- 
tion, he means, the art of gardening, or rather, the art of 
creating land/cape, as he chufes to call it. 

» Ryfbrac and Roubilisc, favs Mr. Walpole, redeemed ftatuary 
from reproach, and engraving began to demand better painters, whofe 
works it might imitate. The King, it is true, had little propenfity 
to refined pirafares ; but Queen Caroline was ever ready to reward 
merit, atid wifhed to have their reign i}luttraced by monuments of 
genius. ‘he enfhrined Newton, Boyle, and Locke; fhe employed 
Kent, and fatto Zincke. Pope might have enjoyed her favour, and 
Swift had it at frit, cill infolent under the mafk of indepencence, 
and not content without domineering over her politics, fle aban- 
doned him to his il!-humour, and ro the vexation of that mifguided 
and difappointed ambition, that perverted and preyed on his excel- 
lent genius, 

‘ To have an exaét view of fo long a reign as that of George the 
Second, it muft be remembered, that many of the artiils already 
recorded lived patt the beginning of it, and were principal perform- 
ers. Thus the ttile that had predominated both in painting and 
architecture in the two preceding reigns, {till ex:fted during the firit 
ears of the late King, and may be confidered as the remains of the 
{chools of Dahl and Sir Godfrey Kneller, and of Sir Chriltopher 
Wren. Richardfon ard Jervas, Gibbs and Campbell, were {till at 
the head of their reipectiive profeflions. Each art improved, before 
the old profeffors left the ftage. Vanloo introduced a better flyle of 
draperies, which by the help of Vanaken became common to and 
indeed the fame in the works of almott all our painters; and Leoni, 
by publithing and imitating Pailadio, difencumbered architecture 
from fome of the weight with which it had been overluaded. Kent, 
Lord Burlington, and Lord Pembroke, though the two firft were no 
foes to heavy ornaments, reftored every other grace to that improving 
fcience, and left the art in poffeifion of all its rights—yet ‘til! Mr. 
Adam and Mr. Chambers were wasting to give it perfect delicacy. 
The reign was not clofed, when Sir Jofthua Reynolds ranfomed por- 
trait-painting from infipidity, and would have excelled the greacelt 
maiters in that branch, if his colouring were as lalting as his talte 
and imagination are inexhaultible—bur | mean not to fpeak here of 
living matters, and this is the reafon why no account is given here 

of that able mafter Mr. Scott, painter of fea-pieces, who ought to 
make a principal figure in this reign,’ 

Mr. Walpole now proceeds to give a fhort account of a great 


" number of inferior artifts,—Huyfling, Collins, Dandridge, Da- 


mini, Philip Mercier, Barrett, Wootton, Amiconi, John Bap- 
tit Vanloo, Jofeph Vanaken, Canalletti, &c. &c. 

Speaking of Lambert, he fays, it is extraordinary, that in a 
Country fo profulely beautified with the amznitics of nature, we 
have produced fo few good painters of landfcape. As our poets 
Warm their imaginations with funny hills, or figh after grottos 
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and cooling breezes, our painters, fays Mr. Walpole, draw 
rocks and precipices, and caftellated mountains, becaufe Virgil 
gafped for breath at Naples, and Salvator wandered amidft Alps 
and Apennines. 

‘ Our ever verdant lawns, continues he, rich vales, fields of hay. 
cocks, and hop-grounds, are negicéted as homely and familiar ob. 
jeQts. The latter, which I never faw painted, are very picturefque, 
particularly in the feafon of gathering, when fome tendrils are ambi. 
tioufly climbing, and others dangling in natural feftoons; while 
poles, defpoiled of their garlands, are erected into eafy pyramids 
that contrat with the taper and upright columns. In Kent fuch 
fcenes are often backed by fand-hills that enliven the green, and the 
gatherers difperfed among the narrow alleys enliven the picture, and 
give it various diftances. 

‘ Lambert, who was inflru&ed by Haffel, and at firft imitated 
Wootton, was a very good matter in the Italian ftyle, and followed 
the manner of Gafpar, but with more richnefs in his compofitions, 
His trees were in a great tafte, and grouped nobly. He painted 
many admirable fcenes fcr the playhoufe, where he had room to dif- 
play his genius; and, in concert with Scott, executed fix large pic- 
tures of their fettlements for the Eaf-India Company, which are 
placed at their houfe in Leadenhall-itree:,’ 

Mr. Walpole clofes this chapter with a fhort account of 
Thomas Worlidze, who died at Hammerfmith, Sept. 23, 1766. 
He inferts a compliment to Mrs. Worlidge, on feeing her copy 
a Jand{cape in necdle-work, printed in the Public Advertifer, 
and beftows avery high and deferved encomium on Caroline 
Countefs of Ailefbury, fome of whofe performances have ap- 
peared in our public exhibitions, 

The fourth chapter contains an account of Hogarth, and a 
catalogue of his Prints.x—* Having difpatched the herd of our 
painters in oil, fays our Author, I referved to a clafs by himfelf that 
great and original genius, Hogarth; confidering him rather as a 
writer of comedy with a pencil, than asa painter. If catching the 
manners and follies of an age Aving as they rife, if general fatire on 
vices, and rid'cules, familiarized by ilrokes of nature, and heightened 
by wit, and the whole animated by proper and jutt expreffions of the 
pafhons, be comedy, f ogarth compofed comedies as much as Moliere: 
in his Marsiage a-la-mode there is even an intrigue carried on through- 
out the piece. He is more true to charaéter than Congreve; each 
perfonage is diflinG from the reft, ads in his fphere, and cannot be 
confouncéd with any other of the dramatis perfone. The Alderman’s 
footboy, in the lait print of the fet I have mentioned, is an ignorant 
tuitic; and if wit is {truck out from the characters in which it is not 
expecied, it is from their acting conformably to their fituation, and 


from the made of their paffions, not from their having the wit of 


fine gentlemen. ‘Thus there is wit in the figure of the Alderman, 
who, when his daughter is expiring in the agonies of poifon, wears @ 
face of folicitude, but itis to fave her gold-ring, which he is draw- 
ing gently from her finger, The thoucht is parallel to Moliere's, 
where 
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where the mifer puts out one of the candles as he is talking. Mo- 
ijere, inimitable as he has proved, brought a rude theatre to per- 
fection. Hogarth had no model to follow and improve upon. He 
created his art; and ufed colours inflead of language, His place is 
between the Italians, whom we may confider as epic poets and tra- 
edians, and the Flemith painters, who are writers of faice, and edi- 
tors of buriefque nature. They are the Tom Browns of the mob. 
Hogarth refembles Butler, but his fubjects are more univerfal ; and, 
amidit all his pleafantry, he obferves the true end of comedy, re- 
formation: there is always a moral to his pictures. ‘Sometimes he 
rofe to tragedy, not in the cataitrophe of Kings and Heroes, but ia 
marking how vice conducts infenfibiy and incidentally to mifery and 
fhame. He warns againit encouraging cruelty and idienels in young 
minds, and difcovers how the different views of the great and the vul- 
gar lead by various paths to the fame unhappinefs. The fine lady 
in Marriage a-la-mode, and Tom Nero in the Four Stages of Cruelty, 
terminate their flory in blood.... fhe occafions the murder of her 
hufband, he affaflinates his miftrefs. How celicate and fuperior too 
is his fatire, when he intimates, in the college of phyficians and fur- 
geons that prefide at a diffection, how the legal habituce of viewing 
fhocking {cenes hardens the human mind. and renders it unfeeling. 
The Prefident maintains the dignity of infenfibility over an executed 
corpfe, and confiders it but as the object of a lecture. In the print 
of the Sleeping Judges, this habitual indifference only excites our 
laughter. 

‘ Itis to Hogarth’s honour, that, in fo many fcenes of fatire and 
tilicule, it is obvious that ill-nature did not guide his pencil. His 
end is always reformation, and his reproofs general, Except in the 
print of The Times, and the two portraits of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. 
Churchill that followed, no man, amidit fuch a profufion of charac- 
teriftic farce, ever pretended to difcover or charge him with the cart- 
catura of a real perfon; excerpt of fuch notorious charatters as 
Chartres and mother Needham, and a very few more, who are ating 
oficially and fuitably to their profeflions. As he mutt have objerved 
fo carefully the operation of the paffions on the countenance, it is 
even wonderful that he never, though without intention, delivered 
the very features uf any identical perfon. It is atthe fame time a 
proof of his intimate intuition into nature: bat had he been too {e- 
vere, the humanity of endeavouring to root out croelty to animals 
would atone for many fatires. It is another proof that he drew all 
his flores from nature and the force «2 his own genius, and was ine 
dedied neicher to models nor books for his Ryle, thoughts, or hints, 
that he never fuccceded whea he detigned for the works of other men. 
I do not {peak of his early performances at the time that be wis en. 
gaged by bookfellers, and rofe mot above thofe they generally em- 
ploy; but in his maturer ape, when he had invented his art, and 
gave a jew defiyns for fome great authors, as Cervantes, Guiliver 
and even Hudibras, his compoiitions were tame, f{ptrithefs, void o 

umour, and never reach the merits of the books they were defignex 
to Uluftrate, He cou!d not bend his talents to think after any body 
cle, He contd think like a great genius rather than after cac. I 
Rave aizcich im oil that he pave me, which he intended to ergrave 
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It was done at the time that the Honfe of Commons appointed a 
Committee to ei quire into .ne crucities exerciicd on pofoners in the 
Fleet, to extort money trom them. The icene is the Committee; on 
the table are the inftrumeats of torture. A prifoner, im rags, half 
ftarved appears before them; thy poor man has a good countenance 
that adds to the interefl. On the other hand is the rnhaman gaoler, 
it is the very figure that Salvator Rofa would have drawn for Iago in 
the moment of dete€tion. Villany, feor, and confuience, are mixed 
in yellow and livid on his countenance, his lips are contracted by 
tremor, his face advances as eager to lic, his legs ep back as think. 
ing to make his efcape; ove hana ts thrett precipitately into his bo. 
fom, the fingers of the other are caiching ui.certataly at bts button- 
holes, Jf this was a portrait, it is the moit {peaking that ever was 
drawn; if ic was not, it is dill finer. 

‘ It is feldom that his figures do not exprefs the character he in- 
tended to give hem. When they wanted an illuitration that colours 
could not bettow, collateral circumitances, full of wit, fupply rotes, 
The Nobleman in Ma riage 1-!a-mode has a great alr —the coronet 
on his crutches, and his pedigr. e tifuing out of the bowels of Willian 
the Conqueror, add his chara¢ter, In the breakfait, the oid fteward 
reflects for the Spectator, Somecimes a thort label is an epigram, 
and is never introduced without improving the fubject. Uniortu- 
nately fome circumftances, that were temporary, will be lof to 
potterity, the fate of all comic Authors; and if ever an Author 
wanted a commentary, that none of his beauties might be lott, it is 
Hogarth—nor from being obfcure (for he never was that but in two 
or three of his firft prints, where tranficnt national! follies, as lotteries, 
free-mafonry, and the South Sea were his topics), but for the ufe of 
foreigners, and from a multiplicity of little incidents, not effentials, 
but always heightening the principal action. Such is the fpider’s 
web extended over the poor’s box in a parifh church; the blunders 
in architecture in the vobleman’s feat fen through the window, in 
the firft print of Marriage a-la-moce; and a thoufand in the Strollers 
drefiing in a Bare, which for wit and imagination, without any other 
end, I think the beit of all his works: as for ufeful and deep fatire, 
that on the Methodills is the moft fublime. The fcenes of Bedlam 
and the gaming-houfe, are inimitable reprefentations of our ferious 
follies or unavoidable woes; and the concern fhewn by the Lord 
Mayor when the companion of his childhood is brought before him 
@s a criminal, is a touching piclure, and big with humane admon}e 
tion and reflection, 

‘ Another inftance of this Author’s genius is his not condefcend- 
ing to explain his moral leflons by the trite poverry of allegory. If 
he had an emblematic thought, he exprefled it with wit, racher than 
by a fymbol. Such is that of the whore’s fetting fre to the world in 
the Rake’s Progreis. Once, indeed, he defceuded io ule an allegoric 
perionage, and was not happy in it: in one of his clection prints, 
Britannia’s chariot breaks down, while the coachman and footman 
are playing at cards on the box. Sometimes too, to pleafe his vul- 
gar cultomers, he ttooped to low images and national fatire, as in the 
two prints of France and England, and that of the Gates of Calais. 
The lait indeed has great merit, though the caricatura is carried : 
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excefs. In all thefe the painter’s purpofe was to make his country- 
men obferve the eaie and affluence of a free government, oppofed to 
she wants and woes of flaves. In Beer-ttreet, the Engliih butcher 
tofling a Frenchman in the air with one hand, is ebfojute hyperbole 5 
and what is worfe, was an after-thought, not being in the firlt edi- 
tion, The Gin-alley is much fuperiour, horridly fine, but dif- 
guiling. = | ; 

‘ His Bartholomew-fair is full of humour; the March to Finch- 
Jey, of nature; the Enraged Mufician terds to farce. The Four 
Purts of the Day, except the laft, are inferior to few of his works. 
The Sleeping Congregation, the Lecture on the Vacuum, the Laugh- 
ing Audience, the Confulcation of Phyficians as a coat of arms, and 
the Cockpit, are perfect in their feveral kinds, The prints of Induf- 
try and Idlenefs have more merit in the in ention than execution. 

‘Tt may appear fingular, that of an author whom I call comic, and 
who is celebsa'ed for his humour, | fhould {peak in general in fo fe- 
rious a file; but it would be fupprefling the merits of his heart to 
confider him only as a promoter of laughter. I think I have fhewn 
that his views were more generous and extenfive. Mirth coloured 
his pictures, but benevolence defiened them. He fmiled like So- 
crates, that men might wot be offended at his lectures, and might 
Jearn to laugh at their own follies. When his topics were harmlefs, 
all his toucaes were marked with pleafantry, and fan. He never 
Jaughed like Rabela‘s at nonfenfe that he impofed for wit; but like 
Swift comb ned incidents that divert one from their unexpeéted en- 
counter, and illuitrate the tale he means to tell. Such are the hens 
roviling on the upright waves in the fcene of tbe Strollers, and the 
devils drinking porter on the altar. The manners, or coffume, are 
more thaa cbferved in every one of his works. The very furniture 
of his rooms defcribes the charadiers of the perfons to whom they bee 
long; a leffon that might be of ufe to comic authors. I was referved 
to Hogarth to write a tcene of furniture The rakes Jevee-room, 
the neblemen’s dining-room, the apartments of the hufband and wife 
in Marriage a la-mode, the alderman’s parlour, the poet’s bed-cham- 
ber, and many others, are the hidtory of the manners of the age.’ 

Mr. Walpole now proceeds to eftimate Mr, Hogarth’s merits 
as a painter, and to mention the circumftances of his life. He 
was born, we are told, in the parifh of St. Bartholomew, Lon- 
don, the fon of a low tradefman, who bound him to a mean 
engraver of arms on plate. 

We have reafon to think that Mr. Walpole has been mif- 
informed in regard to Hogarth’s father. He came trom Weft- 
moreland to London, to pufh his fortune, in company with 
Dr. Gibfon, the late learned Bifhop of London’s brother, and 
was employed as a corrector of the prefs, which in thofe days 
was not Confidered as a mean employment. He appears to have 
been a man of no inconfiderable learning, from a Dictionary in 
Latin and Englifh which he compofed for the ufe of fchoois, a 
copy of which we have now before us in his own hand-writing, 
Nor was the perfon, to whom Hogarth was bound, a mean en- 
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raver of arms. His name was Gamble, an engraver on filver, at 
the head of his bufinefs, and an eminent filver-fmith. 

In regard to Hogarth’s Sicgz/monda, we cannot but think that our 
Author {peaks too conte: nptuoufly of this picture, and that there 
is no ground for the infinuation that the pe:fon for whom it was 
painted thought meanly of it. ee in our pofleffion a 
le tter to Hogarth from the noble perfori'referred to, in which he 
exprefles himfelf in the following terms—T/ really think the per- 
formance {2 firiking and inimitable, that the ca nftantly having it be- 
fore one’s eyes would be often occafioning melancholy ideas to arife i in 
one’s mind, which a curtain being drawn before it would not diminifh 


12 the leaf. 
We fhall make no apology for inferting thefe particulars, 


Mr. Walpole has too much candour to be offended with the 


mention of them. 

Mr, Walpole concludes this chapter with a catalogue of Ho. 
garth’s prints, for the ufe of collectors, being himfelf poffeffed 
of the moft complete collection of them that 1s to be found, and 
likewife of what few fketches had not been forced from him by 
his friends. 

The fifth chapter contains an account of painters in enamel 
and miniature, ftatuarics, and medallifts, in the reign of George 
the Second. We fhall lay before our Readers part of what he 
fays concerning Ryfbrach. 

‘ Our talie in monuments, till Ryfbrach’s time, depended more 
on mafonry and marbles than ftatuary. Gothic tombs owed their 
chief grandeur to rich canopies, fretwork, and abundance of fmall 
niches and trifling figures. Bithops in cumbent attitudes, and crofs- 
Jeoged Templars, admit:ed no grace, nor required any. In the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James the Firtt, a ingle figure, 
reclining at lenoth on the elbow, in sobes or Sergeant’s gowns, was 
commonly overwhelined and furrounded with diminutive pillars, and 
obelitks of various marbles; and if particularly famptuous, of ala- 
batter gilt. Gibbs, in the Duke cf Newcaltle’s monument in the 
Abbey, feems to have had an eye to that kind of taltelefs expence. 
From the reign of Charles the Firit alcar-tombs or mural tablets, with 
cherubims and flaming arms, generally fatisfied the piety of families. 
Bird, indeed, bettowed butts and bas-reliefs on thofe he decorated, 
but Sir Cioudefley Shovel’s, and other monuments by him, made 
men of talte dread fuch honours. Now and then had appeared a ray 
of finplicity, as in Sir Francis Vere’s and Captain Hoilis’s tombs. 
The abilities of Ryfbrach taught the age to depend on ilatuary for its 
beil ornaments, and though he was too fond of pyramids for back- 
grounds, his figures are well difpofed, fimole, ana great. We feem 
fince to have advanced into fcenery. Mr. Night ingale’s tomb, though 
finely tho ughty and well executed, 1s more theatric than fepulchral. 
The crouds and cluiters of tombs in the Abbey have impofed hard con- 
dit ions Cn our {fculptors, who have been reduced to couch obelifks in 


flanting windows, and rear mailes into the air, while St. Paul's re- 
mains 
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mains naked of ornaments 5 though it had better remain fo, thaa be 
fybjected co the indifcriminate expence of all who are walling to in- 
duige their vanity. ; 

© Befices numbers more, Ryfbrach executed the monument of Sir 
Ifaac Newton and of the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, and the 

ueftrian flacue in bronze of King William at Briitol in 1733, for 
which he received 1800]. Scheemaker’s model, which was rejected, 
was however fo well defigned, that the city of Brittol made him a 
prefent of sol, for his trouble. Kyibrach made alfo a great many 
buits, and moft of them very like, as of Mr. Pope, Gibbs, Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, the Duke and Duchefs of Argyle, the Duchefs of 
Marlborough, Lord Bolingbroke, Wootton, Ben Jonfon, Butler, 
Milton, Cromwell, and himfelf; the ttatues of King George the Firft, 
and of King George the Second, at the Royal Exchange; the heads 
in the Hermitage at Richmond, and thole of the Englith worthies ia 
the Elyfian fieids at Stowe. 

‘ This enjoyment of deferved fame was at length interrupted by 
the appearance of Mr. Scheemaker’s Shakfpeare in Weftminfler- 
Abbey, which, befides its merit, had the additional recommendation 
of Mr. Keat’s fafhionable name. I thal! fay fomething hereafter on 
the defects of that delign. It however hurt the vogue of Mr. Ryf- 
b:ach, who, though certainly not obfcured, found his bufinefs de- 
cline, as it was affected confiderably afterwards by the competition of 
Mr. Roubiliac; and no merit can chain the ficklenefs of fafhion. 
Pigued at Mr. Scheemaker’s fuccefs, Ryfbrach produced his three 
ftatues of Palladio, Inigo jones, and Fiamingo, and at aft his chef- 
d'ceuvre, his Hercules ; an exquifite fummary of his {kill, knowledge, 
and judgment. This athletic ftatue, for which he borrowed the 
head of the Farnefian God, was compiled from various parts and 
limbs of feven or enght of the tirongeitand beft made men in London, 
chiefly the bruifers and boxers of the then flourifhing amphitheatre 
for boxing, the fculpcor feleciing the parts which were the mof truly 
formed in each. ‘Lhe arms were Broughton’s, the breaft a celebrated 
coachinan’s, a bruirer, and the legs were thole of Ellis the painter, a 
great frequenter of that gymnafium. As the games of that Olympic 
acaden.'y (requent.y terminated to its heroes act the gallows, it was 
foon after fupprifled by at of parliament, fo that in reality Ryf- 
brach’s Hercuies is the monument cf thole gladiators. It was pur- 
chafed by Mr. tloare, and is the piincipal ornament of the noble 
temple of stourhead, that beautiful aflemoly of arr, tafte, and land- 
{capes.’ 

Mr, Walpole beftows only a few lines on Roubiliac, who, 
we are told, had little bufinefs till Sir Edward Walpole recom- 
mended him to execute half the bufts at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, By the fame patron’s intereft he was employed on the mo- 
nument of John Duke of Argyle, in Weftminfter-Abbey, on 
which the ftatue of Eloquence is very mafterly and graceful ; but 
his ftatue of Handel, in the garden at Vauxhall, fixed his fame. 
Two of his principal works, our Authcr fays, are the monu- 
ments of the late Duke and Duchefs of Montague in Northamp- 
tonthire, well performed and magnificent, but wanting fimplicity. 
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The fixth chapter of this volume contains an account of tha 
architeéts in the reign of George the Second, a reign, in which 
Mr. Walpole fays, Architecture refumed al] her rights. Noble 
publications of Palladio, Jones, and the antique, recalled her to 
true principles and correct tafte; fhe found men of genius to 
execute her rules, and patrons to countenance their labours.— 

‘ She found more, continues our Author, and what Rome could 
not boaft, men of the firft rank who contributed to embellith their 
country by buildings of their own defign in the purett flyle of an- 
tique compofition. Before the glorious clofe of a reign that carried 
our arms and victories beyond where Koman eagles ever flew, ar- 
dour for the arts had led our travellers to explore whatever beauties 
of Grecian or Latin tafte ftill fubfifted in provinces once fubjeéled to 
Rome; and the fine editions in confequence of thofe refearches have 
eltablifhed the throne of Architeéture in Britain, while itfelf lan. 
guifhes at Rome, wantons in tawdry imitations of the French in other 
parts of Europe, and ftruggles in vain at Paris to furmount their pre- 
poffeflion in favour of their own errors—for fickle as we call that na- 
tion, their mufic and architecture prove how long their ears and eyes 
can be conftant to difcord and difproportion.’ | 

Mr. Walpole now proceeds to give a very fhort account of 
Leoni, Servandoni, Thomas Ripley, Batty Langley, and 
then goes on to Henry Herbert Earl of Pembroke——‘ The 
foul of Inigo Jones, fays he, who had been patronized by his ancef- 
tors, feemed {till to hover over its favourite Wilton, and to have 
affifted the Mufes of Arts in the education of this noble perfon. The 
towers, the chambers, the fcenes which Holbein, Jones, and Van- 
dyck had decorated, and which Earl Thomas had enriched with the 
{poils of the beft ages, received the laft touches of beauty from Earl 
Henry’s hand. He removed all that obftructed the views to or from 
his palace, and threw Palladio’s theatric bridge over his river: the 
prefent Lord bas crowned the fummit of the hill with the equeftrian 
ftatue of Marcus Aurelius, and a handfome arch defigned by Mr. 
Chambers. 

« No man had a purer tafle in building than Earl Henry, of which 
he gave a few fpecimens, befides his works at Wilton. The new 
Jodge in Richmond Park, the Countefs of Suffolk’s houfe at Marble- 
hill, Twickenham, the water-houfe in Lord Orford’s Park at Hough- 
ton, are inconteltible proofs of Lord Pembroke’s cafte. It was more 
than tafte, it was paflion for the utility and honour of his country, 
that engaged his Lordfhip to promote and affiduoully overlook the 
conftruction of Weiiminiter Bridge, by the ingenious Monfieur La- 
belye, a man that deferves more notice than this flight encomium 
can beftow.—Charles Labelye died at Paris in the beginning of 1762. 
I know no particulars of his life: a monument he cannot want while 
the bridge exifts.’ 

Our Author introduces his account of Richard Boyle Earl 
of Burlington with obferving, that protection and wealth 
were never more generoufly and more judicioufly diffufed than 
by this great perfon, who had every quality of a genius and 
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srtift, except envy. Though his own defigns were more chafte 
and clafic than Kent’s, he entertained him in his houfe till his 
death, and was more ftudious to extend his friend’s fame than 
hisown. He did not confine his munificence to his own houfes 
and gardens, but fpent great fums in contributing to public 
works, and was known to chufe that the expence fhould fall on 


himfelf, rather than that his country fhould be deprived of fome 
beautiful edifices. 

‘ His enthufiafm, fays Mr. Walpole, for the works of Inigo Jones 
was fo ative, that he repaired the church of Covent Garden becaufe 
jt was the production of that great mailer, and purchafed a gateway 
at Reaufort-garden in Chelfea, and trantported the identical ftones to 
Chifwick with religious attachment. With the fame zeal for pure 
architecture, he allitted Kent in publifhing the defigns for Whitehall, 
and gave a beau:iful edition of the antique baths from the drawings 
of Palladio, whofe papers he procured with great coft. Befides his 
works on his own eftate at Lonfborouzh in Yorkhhire, he new fronted 
his houfe in Piccadilly, built by his father, and added the grand co- 
lonade within the court. As we have few famples of architeure 
more antique and impofing than that colonade, I cannot help men- 
tioning the effect it had on mvfelf. [had not only never feen it, 
be had never heard of it, at leait with any attention, when foon after 
my return from Italy, I was invited to a ball at Burlington-houfe. 
As I paffled under the gate by night, it could not ftrike me. At 
day-break, looking out of the window to fee the fun rife, I was fur- 
prifed with the vitton of the colonade that fronted me. It feemed 
one of thofe edifices in Fairy Tales that are raifed by genii ina 
night’s time. 

* His Lordfhip’s houfe at Chifwick, the idea of which is borrowed 
from a well-known villa of Pal'adio, is a model of tafte, though not 
without faults, fome of which are occafioned by too {trict adherence 
to rules and fymmetry. Such are, too many correfpondent doors in 
{paces fo contraéted; chimnies between windows, and, which is 
worfe, windows between chimnies; and veftibules, however beauti- 
ful, yet too little fecured from the damps of this climate. The 
truffes that fupport the cieling of the corner drawing-room are be- 
yond meafure maflive, and the ground apartment is rather a diminu- 
lve catacomb, than a library in a northern Jatituce. Yet thefe 
biemifhes, and Lord Hervey’s wit, who faid rhe house was too fmall to 
inhabit, and too large to hang to one’s watch, cannot depreciate the 
tafte that reigns in the whole. ‘The larger court, dignified by pic 
turefque cedars and the claihe feenery of the imall court that unites 
the old and new houfe, are more worth feeing than many fragments 
of ancient grandeur, which our travellers vifit under all the dangers 
attendant on long voyages. The garden isin the Italian tafte, but 
divefted of conceits, and far preferable to every ftyle that reioned 
till our late improvements. The buildings are heavy, and nox equal 
to the purity of the houfe. The tavith quantity of urns and fculp- 
ture behind the garden front thould be retrenched. 

‘ Other works deligned by Lord Burlington were, the dormitory 
at Weitmin:ier fchocl, the aflembl;-room at Yok, Lord Harring 
ton’s 
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ton’s at Peterfham, the Duke of Richmond’s houfe at Whitehall, 
and General Wade’s in Cork-flreer. Both the latter were ill con. 
trived and inconvenient; but the latter has fo beautiful a front, thar 
Lord Cheflerfield faid as the General could not live in at his eafe, he had 
Letter take a houfe over againf? it, and lock at it, Vhefe are mere de. 
tails relating to this illuitrious perfon’s works. His genuine praife ig 
better fecured in Mr. Pope’s epiftle to him.’ 

‘ IT ought not to omit, that his Countefs Lady Dorothy Saville, had 
no lefs attachment to the arts than her Lord. She drew in crayons, 
and fucceeded admirably in likeneffes ; but working with too much 
rapidity, did not do juftice to her genius. She had an uncommon 
talent too for caricatura.’ 

The laft perfon of whom our Author gives an account in this 
chapter is William Kent, who was a painter, an architea, 
and the father of modern gardening. In the firft character, we 
are told, he was below mediocrity; in the fecond, he was a 
reftorer of the fcience: in the laft, an original, and the inventor 
of an art that realifes painting, and improves nature. Maho- 
met, fays Mr. Walpole, imagined an Elyfium, but Kent crea- 
ted many. 

‘To compenfate for his bad paintings,’ continues our Author, 
© he had an excellent tafle for ornamen:s, and gave defigns for molt 
of the furniture at Houghton, as he did for feveral other peifons, 
Yet chafte as thefe ornaments were, they were often unmeafurably 
ponderous, His chimney-pieces, though lighter than thofe of Inigo, 
whom he imitated, are frequently heavy ; and his conftant introduc. 
tion of pediments and the members of architsctare over doors, and 
within rooms, was difproportioned and cumbrous. Indeed, I mach 
queftion whether the Romans admitted regular architecture within 
their houfes ; at Jeait the difcoveries at Herculaneum teftify, thata 
light and fantaftic architecture, of avery Indian air, made acom- 
mon decoration of private apartments. Kent’s tlyle, however, pre- 
dominated authoritatively during his life; and his oracle was fo 
much confulred by all who afiected taffe, that nothing was thought 
complete without his afliltance. Me was not only confulted for fur- 
niture, as frames of pictures, glafles, tables, chairs, &c. but for 
piate, fora barge, for a cradle. And fo contemptuous was fafhion, 
that two great ladies prevailed on him io make defigns for their birth- 
day gowns. The one he drefied in a petticoat decorated with co= 
lumns of the five orders; ; the other like a bronze, in a copper-colour- 
ed fattin, with ornaments of gold. 

‘ Such of the drawings as he defigned for Gay’s fables, have fome 
truth and nature; but whoover wield fearch for his faults, will find 
an ample crop ina very favourite work of his, the Prints for Spen- 
fer’s Faery Queen. As the drawings were exceedingly cried up by 
his admirers, and difappointed the public in proportion, the blame 
was thrown on the engraver ; but fo far apjuilly, that thovgh ill 
executed, the wretcheduels of drawing, the total ignorance of per 
ipective, the want of variety, the di! croportioa of the buildings, 
and the aukwardne(s of the attitudes, coud have bcen the fault of 
the inventor only. There are figures ifluing t.om cottages not r 
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hiph as their fhoulders, caftles in which the towers could not contain 
gn infant, and knights who hold their {pears as men do who are lift~ 
ing aload fideways. The landf{capes are the only tolerable parts, 
and yet the trees are feldom other than young beeches, to which Kent 
as a planter was accuftomed, 

‘ But in architeéture, his tafle was defervedly admired; and with- 
out enumerating particulars, the ftaircafe at Lady Ifabella Finch’s in 
Berkeley-(quare is as beautiful a piece of fcenery, and, confidering 
the fpace, of art, as can be imagined, ‘The ‘femple of Venus at 
Stowe has fimplicity and merit, and the great room at Mr, Pelham’s, 
in Arlington-ftreet, is as remarkable for magnificence. I do not ad- 
mire equally the room ornamented with marble and gilding at Ken- 
fington. The ftaircafe there is the leaft defective work of his pencil ; 
and his ceilings in that palace, from antique paintings, which he firit 
happily introduced, fhew that he was not too ridiculoufly prejudiced 
in favour of his own hiftoric compofitions. 

* Of all his works, his favourite production was the Earl of Lei- 
cefter’s houfe at Holkam in Norfolk, The great hall, with the flight 
of fleps at the upper end, in which he propofed to place a coloffal 
Jupiter, was a noble idea. How the defigns of that houfe, which I 
have feen an hundred times in Kent’s original drawings, came to be 
publifhed under another name, and without the flighteft mention of 
the real architect, is beyond comprehenfion. The bridge, the temple, 
the great gateway, all built, | believe, the two firft certainly, under 
Kent’s own eye, are alike paffed off as the works of another; and yet 
no man need envy or deny him the glory of having appreffed a tri- 
umphal arch with an Egyptian pyramid. Holkam has its faults, 
“n they are Kent’s faults, and marked with all the peculiaritics of 

is ftyle.’ 

The laft chapter of this volume contains the hiftory of mo- 
dern gardening, and is the moft entertaining part of a very en- 
tertaining work. Mr. Walpole appea:s to have taken great 
pains upon it, and it does no {mall honour both to his tafte and 
his judgment. He introduces it with obferving, that gardening 
was probably one of the firft arts which fucceeded to that of 
building houfes, and naturally attended property and individual 
pofleffion ;—that the word garden has at all times pafled for 
whatever was underftood by that term in different countries ; but 
that it meant no more than a kitchen-garden, or orchard, for 
feveral centuries, he thinks, is evident from thofe few defcrip- 
tions that are preferved of the moft famous gardens of antiquity. 
That of Alcinous, in the Odyffey, is the moft renowned in the 
heroic times; and yet that boafted paradife, when divefted of 
harmonious Greek and bewitching poetry, was only a {mall or- 
chard and vineyard, with fome beds of herbs, and two fountains 
that watered them, inclofed with a quickfet hedge. The whole 
compafs of this pompous garden inclofed—four acres ; the trees 
Were apples, figs, pomegranates, pears, olives, and vines. We 
are fure, therefore, our Author fays, that as late as Homer’s agey 


an inclofure of four acres, comprehending orchard, vifteyard, 
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and kitchen-garden, was a ftretch of luxury the world at tha 
time had never beheld. 

As to the hanging gardens of Babylon, though we are not 
acquainted with their difp fition or contents, we are very cer. 
tain, our Author fays, of what they were not; he means they 
muft have been trifling, of no extent, and a wanton inftaace of 
expence and Jabour. In other words, they were what fumptu- 
ous gardens have been in all ages till the prefent, unnatural, en. 
riched by art, poflibly with fountains, ftatues, baluftrades, and 
fummer-houles, and were any thing but verdant and rural, 

Our Author goes on to fhew how naturally and infenfibly the 
idea cf akitchen-garden flid into that which has for fo many 
ages been peculiarly termed a garden, and by our anceftors ig 
this country diftinguifhed by the name of a pleafure-garden, 

‘ A fguare piece of ground, fays Mr. Walpole, was Originally 
parted off in early ages for the ufe of the family... to exclude cattle 
and afcertain the property, it was feparated from the ficlds bya 
hedge. As pride and defire of privacy increafed, the inclofure was 
dignified by walls; and in climes where fruits vere not lavithed by 
the rpening glow of nature and foil, fruit-t ses were affitted and 
fheltered from furrounding winds by the like expedient; for the in- 
undation of luxuries which have {welled into general neceflities, have 
almott all taken their fource from the fimp!c fountain of reafon, 

‘ When the cuttom of making {quare gardens inclofed with walls 
was thus eftablifhed, to the exclufion of nature and profpect, pomp 
and folitude combined to call for fomething that might enrich and 
enliven the infipid and unanimated partition. Fountains, firft in- 
vented for ufe, which grandeur loves to difguife and throw out of the 
queflion, received embellifhmeits from coftiy marbles, and at laft, to 
contradict utility, toffed their waite of waters into air in fpouting Co- 
lumns. Art, in the hands of rude man, had at firft been madea 
fuccedaneum to nature; in the hands of oftentatious wealth, it be- 
came the means of oppofing nature; and the more it traverfed the 
march of the latter, the more nobility chought its power was demon- 
jirated. Canals meafured by the line were introduced in lieu of 
meandring ftreams, and terraffes were hoifted aloft in oppoftion to 
the facile flopes that imperceptibly unite the valley to the hill. Ba- 
Juitrades defended thefe precipitate and dangerous elevations, and 
flights of fteps rejoined them to the fubjacent flat, from which the 
terras had been dug, Vafes and fculpture were added to thefe unnecel- 
fary balconies, and ftatues furnifhed the lifelefs {pot with mimic re- 
prefentations of the excluded fons of men. Thus difficulty and ex- 
pence were the conftituent parts of thofe fumptuous and felfith foli- 
tudes; and every improvement that was made, was but a ftep farther 
from nature. ‘The tricks of water-works to wet the unwary, not (0 
refrefh the panting f{pectator, and parterres embroideréd in patterns 
like a petticoat, were but the childifh endeavours of fafhion and 10 
velty to reconcile greatnefs to what it had furfeited on. ‘To crown 
thefe impotent difplays of falfe tafte, the fheers were applied to the 


lovely wildnefs of form with which nature has diftinguifhed each ¥@ 
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ecjes of tree and fhrub, The venerable oak, the romantic 
ufeful elm, even the afpiring circuit of the lime, the re- 

jar round of the chefnut, and the almoft moulded orange-tree, 
were corrected by fuch fantaltic admirers of fymmetry. The compafs 
and fquare were of more ufe in plantations than the nurfery-man. 
The meafured walk, the quincunx, and the etoile, impofed their un- 
fnisfying famenefs on every royal and noble garden. ‘Trees were 
headed, and their fides pared away; many French groves feem green 
chefts fet upon poles. Seats of marble, arbours, and fummer-houfes, 
terminated every vilto ; and fymmetry, even where the {pace was too 
Jarge to permit its being remarked at one view, was fo effential, that, 


as Pope obferved, 


rious ff 
beech, the 


each alley has a brother, 
And half the garden juft reflects the other. 


Knots of flowers were more defenfibly fubjected to the fame regu- 
larity. Leifures as Milton expreffed it, 


—— in trim gardens took his pleafure. 


Inthe garden of Marfhal de Biron at Paris, coufifting of fourteen 
acres, every walk is buttoned on each fide by lines of flower-pots, 
which fucceed in their feafons. When I faw it, there were nine thou- 
fand pots of Afters, or la Reine Marguerite.’ 

Were we to lay before our Readers whatever is curious in 


this hiftory of modern gardening, we muft tranfcribe the whole; 
we fhall content ourfelves therefore with inferting part of what 


Mr. Walpole fays concerning Mr. Kent. 

‘ The great principles on which he worked were perfpective, and 
light and fhade. Groupes of trees brcke too uniform or too exten- 
five alawn; evergreens and woods were oppofed to the glare of the 
champaign; and where the view was lefs fortunate, or fo much ex- 
pofed as to be beheld at once, he blotted out fome parts by thick 
fhades, to divide it into variety, or to make the richeit fcene more 
enchanting by referving it to a farther advance of the {pectator’s ftep. 
Thus, felecting favourite objeéts, and veiling deformities by fcreens 
of plantation ; fometimes allowing the rudeft wafte to add its foil to 
the richeft theatre, he realized the compofitions of the greateft maf- 
ters in painting, Where objeéts were wanting to animate his hori- 
zon, his tafte as an architect could beftow immediate termination. 
His buildings, his feats, his temples, were more the works of his pen-~ 
cil than of his compaffes. We owe the reftoration of Greece and 
the diffufion of architeéture, to his {kill in land{cape. 

* But of all the beauties he added to the face of this beautiful 
Country, none furpaffed his management of water. Adieu to canals, 
circular bafons, and cafcades tumbling down marble fteps, that laft 
abfurd magnificence of Italian and French villas. The forced eleva- 
ton of cataracts was no more. The gentle ftream was taught to 





Aerpentize, feemingly at its pleafure, and where difcontinued by dif- 


ferent levels, its courfe appeared to be concealed by thickets pro- 
perly interfperfed, and glittered again at a diftance where it might be 
fuppofed naturally to arrive. Its borders were f{moothed, but pre- 


Aerved their Waving irregularity. <A few trees fcattered here and 


Oz there 
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there on its edges, fprinkled the tame bank that accompanied jt; 
meanders ; and when it difappeared among the hills, fhades, de. 
f{cending from the heights, leaned towards its progrefs, and framed 
the diftant point of light under which it was loft, as it turned afide tg 
either hand of the blue horizon, 

‘ Thus dealing in none but the colours of nature, and catching its 
moft favourable features, men faw a new Creation opening, before 
their eyes. The living landfcape was chaftened or polifhed, no; 
transformed. Freedom was given to the forms of trees; they ex. 
tended their branches unreftricted ; and where any eminent oak, of 
matter beech, had efcaped maiming and furvived the foreft, buth and 
bramble was removed, and all its honours were reftored to diftinguih 
and fhade the plain. Where the united plumage of an ancient wood 
extended wide its undulating canopy, and ftood venerable in jt; 
darknefs, Kent thinned the foremott ranks, and left but fo many de. 
tached and fcattered trees, as foftened the approach of gloom, and 
blended a chequered light with the thus lengthened f&adows of the 
remaining columns. 

* Succeeding artifts have added new mafter ftrokes to thefe touches; 
perhaps improved or brought to perfection fome that I have named, 
The introduction of foreign trees and plants, which we owe princi- 
pally to Archibald Duke of Argyle, contributed effentially to the 
richnefs of colouring fo peculiar to ovr modern Jandfcape. The mix. 
ture of various greens, the contraft of forms between our foreft-trees 
and the northern and Weflt-Indian firs and pines, are improvements 
more recent than Kent, or but little known to him. The weeping. 
willow, and every florid fhrub, each tree of delicate or bold leaf, 
are new tints in the compofition of our gardens.’ 

Thefe extracts are fully fufficient to give our Readers an idea 
of the entertainment this hiftory of modern gardening Will af- 
ford them. We thall conclude this article with expreffing our 
fincere wifhes that thofe living artifts, who do fo much honour 
to their country and the age we live in, may have their merits 
eftimated by a writer of talents, tafte, and induftry, equal to 
thofe of Mr. WALPOLE. 


—_* 
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Aet. 1V. Thelyphthora. 2d Edition, enlarged. 


HE republication of this work was a matter of no furprife 
tous. The fingularity of its principles excited the cu- 
riofity of the Public; and with many, its Jicentioufnefs was 4 
moft powerful argument in its favour. But Mr. Madan flatters 
himfelf, that the rapid fale of his book is chiefly to be attributed 
to its own merit :——* that it hath made its way by dint of that 
intrinfic truth which it contains—the importance of the fubjects 
treated ;--the important ends propofed—and that conformity 0 
the oracles of God which it profeffdly makes the bafs of its 
contents.” And doth the Author ferioufly think this to be the 
cafe? If he is in carneft, we imagine we fee in him a moft me- 
lancholy inftance of the fafcinating power of felf-love ; and iy 
rea 
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really affected to behold a man, who is not deftitute of learning 
and good fenfe, and whofe pretenfions to fanctity of life run to 
i) ° ° “ne 
, more than common height, fo loft to the purity of Chriftian 
jotrine, fo indifferent to ‘* things which are of good report,” 
gs openly to avow, and even zealoufly contend, for practices, 
which, if they had the fanction of law, would overturn the 
peace of fociety, and, under the pretence of fecuring female 
virtue and happinefs, would leave them open to the inroads of 
uncontrouled luft or tyrannic cruelty. 

Mr. Madan compiains of ill treatment ;—but as the com- 

laint is general, it is impoffible to give any particular reply to 
i He {peaks of fome critics, who are wont to depreciate a 
work by feparating fome given fubject from the reft, and thus 
deftroy its connection with the main argument. Who thofe 
critics are that have dealt fo unfairly with Mr. Madan’s treatife, 
we know not. We cannot apply the reflection to ourfelves ; 
nor do we imagine, that any of his other opponents have mif- 
reprefented his general idea, refpecting marriage and polygamy. 
It is fufficiently clear and intelligible, however clouded fome of 
his incidental reflections or digrefional criticifms may be, 

Mr. Madan, inftead of fhooting his arrows in the air, would 
have better fhewn his ingenuity and adroitnefs, if he had directed 
them to fome particular mark, that we might have diftinguifhed 
his object. Inftead of complaining of * unfair reprefentation,’ 
he fhould have fhewn his Readers in what refpeéts he hath been 
mifreprefented, and where his argument was mifunderftood. 
And inftead of running into a diffufe and verbofe declamation 
on the oppofition which the firft reformers met with, and affect- 
ing to draw a parallel between their characters and his own, he 
would have been much better employed in acknowledging thofe 
grofs blunders in criticifm which we defied him to fupport, or 
in — thofe pofitions which he hath left totally un- 
guarded, 

Tt is with the moft thorough contempt that we read Mr. Ma- 
dan’s reflections on his opponents. They bear the marks of the 
moft difzufting vanity and felf-importance: and, inftead of 
trembling at the vengeance which he feems ready to denounce 
on thofe who have ftepped forward to expofe the danger of his 
principles, and deteét the fillacy of his arguments, we pity his 
Weaknefs, and {mile at his difpleafure, without any dread of the 
confequence. The folemnity of the following expoftulation 
may affright fome timorous fouls, who are wont to be affected 
by arueful appearance of fanctity ; but it hath the contrary effect 
on us, who have been long let into the myfteries of prieftcraft. 

Let them take care left their wit, raillery, and pious farcafms, 


do not ultimately tend to vilify and ridicule the God that made 


fcm:—let them beware, left that queftion once put on a very 
O 3 {erious 
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ferious occafion, be not put to them, in an hour, when the 
will find more difficulty, than they feem at prefent aware of, t 
anfwer it— Whom haft thou reproached and blafphemed ? and azainft 
whom haft thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thy voice on high? 
even againf? the Hoty Onevof Irael.’? Mr. M. had faid jug 
before, that * if the fubjects of his book were not treated ing 
direét confonance with the Law of God, revealed by Mofes 
they fhould have his free leave to fay what they pleafe,’ Th 
conceifion is doubtlefs very modeft and candid! But whatever 
our Author meant by the liberty he hath condefcended with fuch 
fingular courtefy to grant, we have nothing to do but to take 
him at his word. Now, becaufe we are thoroughly convinced, 
that Mr. Madan’s principles have no confonance with the Law 
of God as delivered by Chrift and his Apoftles, therefore we 
have delivered our free fentiments on them ; and, at fome future 
time, may deliver them again more freely and fully, without 
fearing to offend thereby the Holy One of Frael, notwithftanding 
Mr. Madan flatters himfelf that the caufe of his Thelyphthora is 
the caufe of God. But (to borrow his own folemnity) let him 
take care left he be found in the clafs of thofe mentioned by the 
Apoftle, who ** having itching ears, turn from the truth, and 
are turned to fables :—deceiving, and being deceived !” 

Mr. Madan’s enlargements, as announced in the title-page of 


‘this 2d edition, are very inconfiderable. He hath totalty omitted 


to take notice of the moft eflential objections to his work; and 


fuffered every deteéted error to ftand juft as it did before. We 


ave him a bold defiance, and inftead of confidering ourfelves as 
flizhted by his omitting to anfwer our objections, we hefitate 
not to avow our triumph, and confider him as having yielded us 
the palm by quitting the field, 

He owns himfelf ready to anfwer any § candid critic who may 
afk a candid quettion.? For our parts, we were above affecting 
any great degree of complaifance to Mr. Madan. We efteemed 
him unworthy of ceremony. We aimed at truth: and our ab- 
horrence of his fyftem, and apprehenfion of its pernicious Cor 
fequences, Jed us to fpeak the truth with firmnefs. Our lan- 
guage in fome places was perhaps warm and indignant. We 
thought the occafion juftified our feverity. 

But after all, the queftion is mot, whether our obfervations 
were candid (in Mr. Madan’s idea of the word); but the 
queftion is—** were they juftiy founded? Did we prove what 
we advanced ?” In fhort, the matter is to be confidered, not the 
wanner in which it was delivered. It is a very commodious way 
of getting rid of an antagonift by telling him, that he hath not 
eandsur. The excute is eafily made ;—but will it be as readily 


admitted ?—-Mr, M, may fay, that the objections do not ty 
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got his own views of things. But what is that to the public? 
He doth not write for himfelf. 

There is indeed fomething like an attempt to evade the force 
of our remarks on Exodus xxii, 16, 17. (Vid. the firft part of 
qur Review of Thelyphthora, Rev. Otober 1780); but the 
attempt 1s feeble and aukward ; and the Author is reduced to 
the necefity of underftanding the words as they are tranflated in 
our commor verfion of the Bible. His rendering CON by though 
nftead of if (as it now ftands and ought to be rendered) de- 
ftroyed the whole meaning of the text, and at once cut at the 
very root of what was fo facred among the Jews, viz. parental 
quthority. ‘This point we haveargued before. We fhall briefly 
obferve, that Mr. Madan, in attempting to accommodate the 
plain meaning of this paflage to his own tyftem, entirely over- 
throws thofe fundamental principles which he had before ad- 
duced to fupport it. He * fuppofes (for argument fake) that 
the text referred to, doth aétually include a refervation of the 
father’s authority, fo that he might, even where matters had 
one fo far as celcribed ver. 16. invalidate the contract by with- 
holding his confent; yet (fays he) this doth wot affect the prin- 
cipal point which I contend for, namely, that it is taking po/- 
fofim of the woman’s perfon which creates the contrac? or 
marriage- obligation.’ How inconfiftent this writer is with him- 
felf! His conceffion annihilates his whole plan; which will 
appear by this plain deduction of its primary principles. Pof- 
feflion is marriage : marriage as an ordinance of God is indif- 
foluble by any power on earth ;—what HE hath joined together 
Ict No MAN put afunder.—And yet a parent had the power of 
diffolving it by refufing his confent ! Therefore, on Mr. Madan’s 
conceffion, either poffeffion was not of it/e/f marriage, or if it 
was, marriage was not indifluluble by the Law of Mofes. We 
here give him his choice, let him take either of thefe pofitions, 
and what will become of the firft chapter of Thelyphthora ? 

At prefent we muft take our leave of Mr. Madan, though, by 
an Advertifement, we are taught foon to expect the pleaiure of 


another interview. 
eee kk * 


Art. V. Obfervations on the Mutiny Bili: With fome S:riétures on 
Lord Buckinghamfhire’s Adminiftration in Ireland. Dublin printed, 
London reprinted. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 17m. 





HIS very fpirited and acute remonftrance againft the con- 

f duct of the Britifh miniftry, and of the Irifh parliament, 

being univerfally afcribed to that diftinguifhed patriot Mr. 

Grattan, there is little danger of miftake in fuppofing that gen- 

tleman’s title to be well founded. In confidering the Englith 
Mutiny Bill, he obferves— 
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‘ The obje& of this code is to bring thofe who are reached by it 
to a flate of implicit fubordination, and to create in their fovercigg 
an abfolute authority. —It furmifhes a perfect image of arbitra, 
power. Accordingly the people of England, whofe maxims we thoulg 
admire and emulate, jealous on all fubjects which relate to liberty 
have exceeded, on the fubject of the army, their ufual caution ; Pi 
have, in the preamble of their annual Mutiny Bill, claimed their 
birthright; they recite part of the declaration of right, * thar 
ftanding armies and martial law in peace, without the confent of 
parliament, are illegal:” and having ftated the fimplicity and purity 
of their ancient conititution, and fet forth a great principle of Mag. 
na Charta, they admit a partial and temporary repeal of it; they 
admit an army and a Jaw for its regulation, but they limit the num. 
ber of the former, and the duration of both; confining all, the troops 
themfelves, the law that regulates, and the power that commands 
them, to one year. ‘Thus is the army of England rendered a parlia- 
mentary army, the conttitutional afcendency of the fubject over the 
foldier, preferved; the military rendered effectually fubordinate ta 
the civil magiftrate, becaufe dependent on parliament, the govern. 
ment of the {word controlled in its exercife, becaufe limited in its 
duration, and the King entrufted with the command of the army 
during good behaviour only, And yet, that wife pecple have hitherto 
confidered the army thus limited, thus dependent, thus qualified, and 
fheathed, as a necefiary evil; and will not even admit of barracks, 
left the foldier fhould be ftil! more alienated from the itate of a fub- 
ject, and thus alienated and armed have a pott of flrength, and the 
dangercus nature of his condition be aggravated by fituation.’ 

The Writer then contrafts Britifh prudence with the condug 
of the Irifh parliament in the fame inftance : 

* When the Parliament ot Ireland proceeded to regulate the army, 
J conceive it fhould have adopted she maxims of the British Conftitu. 
tion as much as the rules of Britith difeipline. I conceive that it 
ought to be the policy of this country to go ftep by fiep, with the 
Briti:h nation in all her wife regulations ; and not only adopt her 
conftitution, but purfue the wife and aged maxims which fhe has 
formed for its prefervation; that mutual liberty may be common 
ftrength ; that England may not be our tyrant, not be a prerogative 
country with a conititution invertei, a bad leffon to Kings, poifon- 
ing their migds with falfe notions of government, and arming their 
hands with Gnconftitutional powers. We have, however, departed 
from the exampie and maxims of Eagland; we have done fo in the 
molt important concern, the government of the fword; and in three 
moit material inftances: in our Mutiny Bill, we have omitted the 
preamble which declares the great charter of liberty, we have left 
the number of forces in the breaft of his Majetty, and undér thefe 
circumitances we have made the bill perpetual. 

‘ This is to depart from the prudence of England, and in the very 
cafe where we fhould have furpafied her in caution, becaufe we have 
all her reafons £0 dread a ftanding army, and many of our own like- 
wife: we have no foreign dominions to preferve, and we have a Con- 
ftitution to lofe by the violence of an army, by the encroachments of 
the Briace, and by the ufurped authority of the Sritith a 
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The liberty of this country has indeed been afferted by the inha- 
bitants, but has received no adequate acknowledgment on the part 
of his Majetty ; on the contrary, his Excellency’s confidential Secre- 
tary did, on the part of the government, officially, from a written 
paper, declare, that he oppofed the introduction of the [rifh Mutiny 
Bill upon the principle, ‘* that he conceived it unneceflary—that the 
Englith Aét extended to Ireland ;” alfo his Majefly’s Attorney- 
General did aflert, that the Britith Parliament could bind Ireland, 
Likewife his Excellency, juft before the arrival of the Irifh Bill, or- 
dered the troops to change quarters, guarding by a cotemporary com- 
ment againft whatever the Bill might import in favour of our liberty. 
Alfo the Polt-office is kept up in this country without feeking an Irifh 
act, contrary to an exprefs engagement; and though I know very 
well, that it has no legal exiflence, yet it affects to ftand upon Britith 
ftatute. 

‘ After fuch declarations and fuch aéts of government (the name 
of Ireland exhibited in the Britith Mutiny Act) during the fubfiftence 
of the conteft, with the example of America before us, to arm the 
chief magiftrate, or rather, indeed, to arm the claims of the Britith 
Parliament, with a perpetual law for the regulation and accomoéda- 
tion of any indefinite number of troops his Majefty is pleafed to 
keep up in Ireland, appears to me a meafure of an unwarrantable and 
unfeafonable, corrupt and a crazy confidence. 

‘J muft obferve, that the army thus rendered by your law uncon- 
fned ia its numbers, and by the fame law made independent of Par- 
liament for its regulation, however brave and refpectable, is not a 
native army, but of that very country which claims to make law for 
Ireland; alfo I mutt obferve, that the Miniiter, who in fact governs 
that army, is the Britith Minifter, not refponfible to your Parliament, 
ner refident in your country: fo that now by this pernicious bill, 
this Minifler, a foreign and contemptuous charaéter, in a fafe and 
diflant capacity, free from the controul of an expirable authority, 
may fend into this country any number ef troops which the return of 
his pride may require, or the collected ftrength of the empire at the 
clofe of the war {hall be able to furnith; and he may billet them 
upon you in execution of any project of power, or avarice, or re- 
venge, to collect a Britith tax, or difperfe an Irifh Affociation, or 
tramp!e on an Irith fpirit; and the people of this country have the 
mortincation to think, that they may by their own law, a law grafted 
On their beft exertions, be obliged to billet and accommodate troops 
quartered upon them for their deftruction: or though his Majetty’s 
miniters may not chufe tocome to extremity, yet may they gradually 
and at their leifure, armed with our law, and encouraged by our 
humiliation, raife new regiments, a meafure both of corruption and 
force; or throw into this kingdom fuch a body of troops as may 
break her {fpirit, watch her motions, controul her free action, and 
finally make thofe who before thought it expedient to deny, foon 
think it inexpedient to refift, the ufurped authority of the Britith 
Parliament. — I fay, the Minitter may do this at his leifure, and 
build by degrees a fyitem of tyranny on the foundation of our own 
law.— Princes could not deftroy liberty by force, if they had not ob- 
tained that force by law; nor was any nation ever enflaved, who 
might not have found in herfelf the efficient caufes of her own fervi- 
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tude: her Jaws become a fuggeftion to the tyrant. The principle of 

olitical death is Jaid by the falfe guardians of public liberty ; jn. 
deed, from the critical fituation of this kingdom, fo firiking is the 
danger that a Mutiny Bill for eighteen months was an aét of cong. 
dence juttified by neceflity only, that the Miniiter would not have 
abufed that confidence 1s more than probable. Limitation of period 
changes the nature and /oftens the exerciie of power: before an at. 
tempt could be brought to bear, before a futlicient number of forces 
could be conveniently collected, or before they could be ready for 
action, the act which kepe them together might expire, and the 
crown in the attempt lofe its revival: defpetiim would have wanted 
a root; the law in this cafe (and the wifdom of a free people can do 
no more than take the beft chance for their liberty, and multiply 
difficulties on thofe who fhould invade i:, intlead of making the paf. 
face eafy and natural); the law, J fay, in this cafe would ftand in the 
way of the early encroachment; the appreiiention of this would de. 
ter the attempt ; the army is prevenied from flying off for ever from 
the law, by periodically touchirg the fphere of the Conftitation, 
England has found a limited Mutiny Bill innoxtous, but would not 
Jitten to a perpetual one. In fact, Mutiny Bills are lim'ted on the 
fame principle as Money Bills; boch are certain to be renewed; but 
on the return to the people of the powers which both include, the 
purfe and the fword, depends whatever of limitation is annexed to 
prerogative, or of privilege is annexed to parliament,’ 

He then anticipates the confequences of this perpetual Irith 
Mutiny Bill to both countries, in the following ftrain ; 

‘ And while I fpeak of the liberties of Ireland diminithed by this 
perpetual law, I cannot overlook thofe of iingland confiderably expofed 
by it, expofed by a law which, inthe neighbourhood of the Britifh na- 
tion, forms a military government, eltablithes an uncon!tirutional pre- 
rogative, and erecis a place of arms; fo that hereafter, if the Britith 
Parliament fhovld attempt to controul a military Prince by the power 
which fhe conceives is referved by her annual Mutiny Bill, her ins 
tention may be fraftrated by our Jaw, the Britith troops illegal in 
England may be removed to Ireland, and kept up here againit her: 
the limitation of her law is repealed in the perpetual duration of 
ours, its purpofe loit, and this ifland formed into an immenfe bar- 
rack, to accommodate the military ambicion of fome King in his de- 
fiance of the Britifh nation, in the unconilitutiona!l con:inuation and 
violent application of his army. ‘The Britifh nation has thought her 
liberty in danger, if the K ng by his own authority in peace could 
keep up an army on one fide the chanrel!: will the think her liberty 


‘fafe if he can do of his own authority the very fame thing on the 


other? It was not the intention of the Irifh nation to endanger the 
conftitution of England; no, our object was to controul her ufurpa- 
tion and fecure her liberty.’ 


All this is cogent reafoning, if the premifes are well found- 
ed; and as Mr. Grattan is a member of the Irifh legiflature, 
and of courfe well knew the arguments by which the Mutiny 
Bill there was freed from reftriction, as well as the oppofition 
made to this cizcumftance ; we doubt not they enjoyed - 
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benefit of his admonitions in due time. How the fcale prepon- 
derated againtt his judgment, refts with them; but we appre- 
hend he is not well warranted in the following affertion, that the 
Irith Parliament has in this inftance exceeded its powers : 

‘ [| conceive that Parliaments are neither eternal nor omnipotent ; 
their powers arc not original, but delegated, and their delegation is 
to adt within the frame of the conftitution, not to alter, fill lef. to 
deflroy it. I therefore conceive, that a perpetual Mutiny Bill is be- 
yond the power of Parliament, inafmuch as it Creates In the Crown a 
perpetual legiflative authority diftinct from, and totally independent 
of the conftitational legiflature of the realm: and I do imagine, that 
Parliament might, with as much regard for the principles of the Con- 
ftitution, and more regard for its fafety, have moulded a commitiee 
of eicher Houfe of Parliament, for certain great purpofes, into a dif- 
tinét fovereign legiflature, and have armed that committee with a 
perpetual power, as transfer the fame power to one man. I aifa 
conceive, that Parliament has exceeded its authority, not only in 
making one etlate, and that the chief magiftrace (who, by the genius 
of the Conflitution, has but a negative in the formation of laws), 
with refpect to the army in all cafes not affecting life or limb, a per- 
petual legiflature ; tut in divetting for ever, itfelf and the people, 
of a great portion of their legiflative authority : the Houfe of Com- 
mons is but your truflee ; according to the nature of a truft, it is to 
exercife, not alienate, your power. A perpetual Mutiry Bill is not 
merely an act of pains and penalties; it is not merely a law of regu- 
Jation, but a folid grant of vaft and fummary powers from the na- 
tion at large to the crown; and a perpetual Mutiny Bill is a perpetual 
alienation of the powers of the kingdom at large by o¢tennial truf- 
tees, incompetent to alien for ever, whether we confider the nature 
of their truft, or the limited period of their exiftence. It is therefore, 
I fay, that in ftrict conflitution the prefent Mutiny bill expires with 
the prefent Parliament ; and the Crown lawyers are called upon and 
defied to fupport this meafure on any ground, by any argument 
drawn from any legal fource, from practice or principle, the power 
of Parliament, the maxims of the Conititution, or the example of 
former time.’ 

This challenge is boldly advanced, but may it not be eafily 
anfwered both on principle and praéiice? Every law may be 
faid to have a perpetual exiftence until it is altered or repealed ; 
but the power that enaéts, is fully competent to fuch alterations 
or abrogations. If the laws made by any elective body of legif- 
lature, are prefumed to be limited to the duration of legiflative 
power in the hands of a particular fet of men at any given pe- 
riod of time, and to expire with fuch delegation, the principle 
proves too much, and is contrary to fact; for it proves, that at 
the expiration of a parliament, all Jaws, all revenue, al! mili- 
tary force, in brief, all Jegal inftitutions whatever, mutt alfo 
expire! Of courfe, that there is a total ceflation from all go- 
vernment, an interval of abfolute anarchy, until civil ‘oftitu- 
tions are revived by a new Parliament. Which is a pofitive 


fentence of felo de fe again the contlitution ! Ind 
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Independent of the merits of the Irifh Mutiny A&t, the fol. 
lowing paflage contains a mafterly reprefentation of the fatal, 
but filent and quiet operations of a ftanding army 

¢ | have heard it faid, that the Mutiny bill is fafe, becaufe the 
King will not make a direct attack upon the rights of his people; but 
there are other ways Of invading liberty befides open and dire& ho. 
flility : great powers given to the crown, fuch as we have given; a 
perpetual and encreafing revenue, with a law to collect it of eventual 
perpetuity, accompanied with the perpetual and unbounded power 
of the fword, may in a courfe of time make the chief magiftrate {o 
very ftrong, that the fubjeé will be afraid to oppofe him: in fuch a 
pofture of ftrength and weaknefs a nation capitulates without a blow, 
ail her ftrong pofts are taken, revenue, army, purfe, and fword,_— 
‘The queition don’t come to a trial; they who would not make a cone 
flitutional refiftance to the firft encroachment, will not be called upon 
to make a treacherous ftand againtt the laft att of power; their 
country will never know how little fuch men are to be depended 
wpon: the King in fuch a cafe need not refort to arms; his folid 
Krength operates without being put forth, and is an occuit caufe in- 
fluencing and deprefling the motions and fpirit of Parliament and 
people: the fubject feels at a diftance an accumulated weight of 

ower coming againft him, and by inilin&t retires. 

* What elfe was it which until 1779 made the people of Ireland, 
with all the privileges of the Britifh nation, afraid to refort to the be- 
nefic of their own laws? What, but an evident fuperior ftrength 
arrayed againit them? What elfe was it which in 1779 made the 
Parliament and people ftruggle for thetr birthright? What, but that 
occult caufe, a confcious ftrength, an inward fecurity, an armed 
people? This furprifing change never came to a conteit, the nation 
recovered her liberty with as mach tranquillity as fhe had lof 
nx. The volunteers never attempted force; no, but they ftood 
by, giving a filent confidence to liberty, as an independent army; 
if thefe volunteers difperfe, they will give a filent confidence to 

ower. , 

* Nor is liberty only endangered by the fudden irruption and filent 
growth of power, but by the fears and refentment of corruption, 
when the venal man trembles for his fafety, and is inflamed at his 
own infamy, and hating and hateful t his country, difables her re- 
fentment by deltroying her liberty; for flavery, like death, ap- 
proaches in many fhapes, and fhould be guarded againft ia all. 

‘ A meafure unconttitutional and corrupt may be adopted by Par- 
Eament, at a time when the expectation, pulfe, and fpirit of the na- 
tion are high. Inflamed at fauch a conduct, the people may fall into 
a violent method of exprefling a juft indignation, and may difclaim 
that majority which affented to a meafure conceived to be deftruttive. 
This majority, or many of them, loft in public eftimation, confcious 
of public deteftaticn, fupported by public morey, afraid of refpon- 
fibility, carelefs of liberty, fhocked at popular enormities, and full 
of an ariltocratic impatience of the grow:h and confequence of the 
people, may apply to the crown for protection and revenge. And 
thus a venal fet of men, profittutced for hire and furious for punilh- 
ment, who at fisit only tneant a corrupt vote, having once —— 
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the people, fortify themfelves by an accumulation of crimes, and 
paving given the King an unconftitational power for money, give 
him abfolute power for protection ; the political degrees are natural 
and rapid ; from perifhed principle to execrated chara¢ter, and foon 
to the laft a& of defpo.ifm and defpair, the headlong tribe precipi- 
tate, and avenge the reputation they have loft, upon the liberties 


they have left.’ 
After charging Lord Buckinghamfhire with the odium of 


this Mutiny Act, which places the army in Ireland under Irifia 
law (for, notwithftanding what Mr. G. fays to the contrary, 
the Britihh Mutiny A& is not now to extend to that country, 
nor are feparate Mutiny Adts for each a novelty); he adds,— 
‘ But though the concluding part of his adminiftration is exe 
ceptionable, the period for which he fuffers in the cabinet is to 
be admired, not cenfured, He faw this kingdom threatened by 
a foreign enemy, and felt the incapacity of the ftate to defend 
her, ——he therefore diftributed arms among the people to fe- 
cure the [rifh nation to the Britifh Crown.’ The Writer 
indeed frgquently refers to the arms thus put into the hands of 
the Irith, to inforce his arguments againf? the power of the Bri- 
tih Parliament: and totally out of conceit with Parliaments, 
both Britifh and Irifh, concludes with a bold, direct appeal to 
the Armed Affociations, in a ftile that will fcarcely admit a 
milder interpretation than the impulfes of a turbulent {pirit. 

But if the fairnefs and integrity required in private tranfac- 
tions are not abfolutely difclaimed in the conduct of nations, a 
very plain queftion arifes from the language ufed by this Irith 
patriot. In an hour of apprehenfion, the Britifh Viceroy frank- 
ly diftributed arms to the people for their defence againft a fo- 
reign enemy: is it a grateful, or even a juft return to menace 
the Britifh government with thofe very arms; and to declare, 
we wil now new model the alliance betwee@ us according to our own 
Jupreme pleafure, or 

When we reflect on the recent grateful terms with which 
the Irifh Parliament received the late commercial advantages ex- 
tended to that country; it is much to be lamented that fome 
a{piring incendiaries fhould be found, fo loft to ali regard for 
the true interefts of their country, as to endeavour to ftir up the 
dying embers of popular jealoufies and difcontents; and by in- 
Vidious reprefentations, heightened by declamatory ingeguity, 
labour to oppofe the returns of cordiality and good humour be- 
tween two nations fo naturally allied! Unlefs an abfolute ex- 
emption from all government, is to be underftood under the 
term Liberty, the unreftrained freedom of difcuffion peculiar to 
thefe nations, and exercifed with fo little referve by the Writer 
now before us, is the ftrongeft refutation that can be produced 
of the acrimonious charges of tyranni¢ @furpation with which 
he fo confidently upbraids the government f 
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All ftretches of power by the ruling authority, over a people, 
ought to be cautioufly guarded againit by every conftitutional 
exertion : and the frame of the Britith conftitution is confeffed. 
ly moft wifely contrived for this falutary purpofe, by the con- 
fent of the reprefentatives of the people being efiential in the 
formation of all the laws by which they are governed. If the 
conduct of thefe delegates diipleafe them, the power they exer- 
cife expires, and returns into the hands of the people, who may 
then chufe others. Here the popular fhare in governing them. 
felves, which can never be too highly extolled, begins ; and, 
from the impracticability of going farther, here it ends. To 
replace power in the fame hands that are charged with having 
already mifufed it, is a tacit acquittal from that charge ; and if 
we coolly appeal from the daily reproaches with which our re- 
prefentatives are fo plenteoufly loaded to the ftatute-book, in 
which their tranfactions are truly and indelibly recorded, from 
thence, and thence only, a mature idea of their principles and 


conduét is to be formed. 
e@ 





Art. VI. The Ancient and Modern Hiflory of the Brethren: or, a 
fuccinét Narrative of the Proteftant Church of the United Brethren, 
or Unitas Fratrum, in the remoter Ages, and particularly in the 
prefent Century. Written in German bv David Crantz, Author of 
the Hittory of Greenland. Now tranflated into Englith, with 
Emendations; and publifhed, with fome additional Notes, by Ben- 
jamin La Trobe. 8vo. 6s. 6d, in boards, Robfon, &c, 1780. 


ORAVIANISM may not improperly be called the dright 
M fide of fanaticifm. Its principles indeed lie very remote 
from common fenfe ; and having their origin in certain interior 
feelings, that have little cgnnection with the general phenomena 
of Nature, or the regylar fyftem of the human underftanding, 
are very difficult to be comprehended by a mere fpeculative en- 
quirer. And yet the moft obfcure theology of the German 
myftics hath a dialect peculiarly fuited to it, which makes it 
intelligible to thofe whom a plainer fyftem would difguft. There 
is a certain perverfion of intelle& which can relifh nothing but 
what is dark and enigmatical ; and though many of the fpecu- 
Jations of vifionary enthufiafts are, when accurately fifted to the 
bottom, nothing but plain and common truths; yet the mo- 
ment they are brought out of the obfcurity into which a wild 
and irregular imagination had thrown them, they lofe all their 
efficacy, and that which is thoroughly comprehended, ceafes 
to affect. There is undoubtedly a fafcinating charm in Jan- 
guage. Poets and orators have long availed themfelves of its 
influence ; nor have the great leaders of fanaticifm been lefs at- 
tentive to the magig of language—in ¢heir own way. They 
have ever found theig, account in that fpecies of it, which 's 
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equivocal to the underftanding :—tat, to which no decifive 
ideas can be affixed ; that, which eludes all logical definition, 
and leaves the fancy to range at liberty in an unbounded wilder- 
nefs, where the little light it hath a diftant glimpfe of, ferves but 
“ to make darknels more vifible.” 

Fanaticifm is not confined to one fpecies of fpiritual abfurdity. 
Its fource may be the fame; but it hath a variety of ftreams 
branching from If. ‘The gloomy and fombrous myfticifm of 
acob Behmen aflumed an appearance very different from the 
cheerful enthuftafm of Count Zinzendorf. The former partook 
of that fullen referve that afterwards diftinguifhed the great 
leaders of Quakerifin ; the latter was enlivened by that ardor of 
the paflions, which was the ruling fpirit of Methodifm. The 
former founded religion in a certain inefiable abftraction of the 
foul from the objects of fenfe; the latter, in an enraptured ele- 
vation of the aficétions in devotional exercifes. The one re- 
fembled the character of that uncheery being, fo admirably de- 


pitted by Mr. Pope, 





whofe foul 

Still fits at fguat, and peeps not from its hole ; 
the other, full of the frifkinefs of the fpirit, preferves a gay 
fmile on its countenance, and would readily fubfcribe, as the 
firft article of its creed, that truly focial and good-humoured 
declaration of Solomon, that * two are better than one; for if 
two lie together, then they have heat; but how can one be 
warm alone?’ Indeed its peculiar fondnefs for this maxim hath 
brought ** the church of the Unity” into great difcredit ; and 
many, through fome warm expreflions:of Count Zinzendorf, 
ill-underftood, or too literally interpreted, have infinuated, that 
there was a carnal magic in his fpiritual rhapfodies, well under 
ftood, and ftrongly felt by thofe who had been initiated into 
the interior recefles of the Moravian mytteries ; and that every 
fong to the fide-hole was nothing but a revival of certain Heathen 
rites, difguifed by Chriftian names. 

This refle@ion on the purity of Moravian worfhip received 
fome credit from the public and folemn declarations of many’ of 
its members, who pretended that their feparation from the Socie- 
ty of the Brethren arofe from the horror which they conceived at 
the celebration of fome myftic rites, which furpafled in impurity 
the ancient inftitutions of Eleufis. ‘There was one in particu- 
lar, who bore his open teftimony againft Moravianifm, whofe 
fituation and character were, by many, fuppofed to place him 
above the temptation of falfehood,—fuch aggravated and damn- 
Ing falfehood, as he muft have been guilty of, if his aflertions 
had not been founded on fact. The perfon we allude to is 

IMIUS. His folemn appeals—repeatedly made, and in terms 
the moft unequivocal and explicit that could be ufed on any 
occafion, 
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occafion, or under any conviction poffible ; appeals founded, ag 
he avers, on a direct and perfonal knowledge of the fads a}. 
leged,—fupported too by other, and apparently inconteftable 
evidence :—thefe appeals gained the full confidence of many 
not naturally difpofed to credulity and uncharitablenefs ; ang 
there were others who, though they would not permit themfelves 
to think fo ill of any clafs of religious profeflors, as Rimiys 
withed to have the nation in general, and the legiflature in par. 
ticular, think of the Moravians, yet their former good opinion 
of them was confiderably leflened ; and though they did not 
openly execrate them, yet they fecretly fufpe&ted them, and 
withdrew that countenance and favour of which they had for. 
merly thought them deferving. The good bifhop of Exeter 
(Dr. Lavington), meafuring the honefty of others by his own 
upright intentions, implicitly relied on the reprefentations that 
were made to him, particularly the reports of Rimius, and infti- 
tuted a curious parallel between the doctrines and practices of 
the Moravians and thofe of the ancient heretics. 

For our parts, we muft candidly acknowledge, that however 
abfurd Moravianifm may appear to us when viewed in a fpecu- 
lative light, we can by no means confider it as a fyftem of 
practical immorality, nor even of that licentious tendency, which 
its adverfaries have reprefented it to be, “That its hymns are, 
in general, very filly and childifh, we readily acknowledge; 
but that heart muft be grofs indeed, that can find in them any 
provocations to lewdnefs! Nothing is perfectly fecured from 
abufe. ‘* The mind and confcience that is defiled” will *¢ turn 
the grace of the gofpel into wantonnefs.”’ All we mean to fay 
in excufe for thefe hymns is, that however extravagant and en- 
thufiaftical they are, they only become injurious to morality by 
accident, and not by defign. They were not, we are perfuaded, 
written with any lafcivious view. As to a few exhibited by 
Rimius, which he pretends to have taken from the German, we 
greatly doubt their authenticity. ‘They conftitute no part of 
the eftablifhed fervice of the Moravians. As to the hymns 
which are in general and approved ufe in the churches of the 
Brethren, we fincerely believe them to be very harmlefs, and 
never attended with any immoral effect. 

If we were to reafon a priori on the nature of fociety, whe- 
ther political or ecclefiaftical, we fhould be ready to infer, that 
an inftitution fo corrupt in its fundamental principles, and fo 
licentious in its common praétice, as Rimius hath reprefented 
the Moravian church to be, muft long ere this time have effect- 
ed its own diffolution. ‘The eternal laws of morality cannot 
Jong be violated by any aflociation of men without detection. 
If detection did not take place from without, its deftruction 
would be the inevitable confequence of its own inherent poe 
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ciples. No femblance of piety, no efforts of devotion, could 

referve the union of a church that fanctified the moft deteftable 
‘mmoralities. Atleaft, a fociety fo vicious in principle and prac- 
tice, could not long preferve even a decent appearance in a Chrif- 
tian country, whatever toleration might have been afforded to 
fuch corrupt inftitutions in fome of the eras of ancient Heathen 
"aia reafoning on more certain grounds, we are convinced 
from obfervation and experience, that the Moravian difcipline, 
however erroneous in a theological light, yet, in a civil and 
moral view, is perfectly innocent of the atrocious charges which 
malice and ignorance have alleged againft it. The profeflors of 
the Moravian doétrine have had a Jong trial; and the general 
honefty and purity of their characters are before the public. 
Tis abfurd to fuppofe, that perfons of fuch characters can fup- 
port a profligate affociation ; or that thofe who are blamelefs as 
individuals, fhould as a fociety be abandoned. 

Thefe conceflions in favour of Moravianifm may be thought 
to militate too much againft the opinions of fome of the moft 
learned divines of the church of England, and. many of the 
moft eminent Diffenters. But to us it is evident, that thefe 
gentlemen confided too implicitly in the afleverations of Rimius. 
Dr. Warburton indeed condefcends to quote Mr. John Wefley’s 
authority, to corroborate the facts alleged againft the Moravians. 
But that authority is with us very equivocal. ‘The bitternefs 
of feétaries againft fectaries exceeds all common wrath. ‘Their 
interference with each other creates a thoufand jealoufies; and 
“ who can ftand before envy?” But what did Mr. Wefley 
allege againft the Brethren? Nothing in particular. He gave 
his head an emphatic fhake, and, like the Ghoft in Hamlet, 
faid, that ** he could a tale unfold.” And what hindered him 
from doing this effential fervice to the church? Why did he 
not unfold the hideous myftery, and detect impofture and wick- 
ednefs in their dark retreats, that others might take warning, 
and either avoid the fociety of thefe atrocious men, or ‘* come 
out from amongft them, and be feparate, that they might not 
be partakers of their evil deeds?” Why did he not But we 
forbear to afk him any more queftions. We are convinced that 
his ta’e would have loft al] its terror if it had been unfolded. 
He hath artfully thrown it into the fhade, that imagination 
might conceive ftrange ideas of it from not feeing its extent. 
But fuppofing Mr. Wefley hath fome terrible ftory to relate 
of the Moravians of Bedford —a ftory “* a thoufand times worfe 
than any thing that hath yet been related of thefe wretches,” 
we afk him, If the conduét of individuals is allowed, in the 
fcale of juftice or charity, .to throw a refletion on a whole fo- 
ciety ? Does he think that the a€tions of ** thefe wretches’’ (as 
Rey, March, 1781. P he 
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he calls them) received a fanction from the principles or cuftoms 
of the Moravian church? Is then that church to be branded 
with infamy, becaufe fome of its members have wickedly abufed 
its inftitutions, and others, through ignorance, expofed them, 
to ridicule? Mr. Wefley, for his own fake, and the fake of 
Methodifm in general, muft anfwer thefe queftions in the nega. 
tive. 

But what becomes of Mr. Rimius? All we fhall fay of 
him, and bis afleverations, is this—that charity would rather fup. 





pofe that one man was abandoned, than that a whole fociety was fr, 


We think his charges have been thoroughly difproved by the 
beft of anfwers :—fince in the courfe of thirty years (for fo] 
ago Rimius wrote his Appeal), not one circumftance hath 
turned out that could fairly eftablifh the truth of his more atro- 
cious allegations againft the genera/ conftitution of the Church 
of the Brethren. 

We need make an apology to our Readers for detaining them 
fo long from the immediate object of the prefent article. We 
have {poken our candid and moft mature fentiments on a fub- 
ject that hath, we think, been greatly mifreprefented by the 
wickednefs and malice of fome unprincipled apoftates, and 
equally mifunderftood by others, whofe credulity was made 
the dupe of artifice, and afterwards the inftrument of detrac- 
tion. 


The refpetable Author of the prefent Hiftory of the Bre- . 


thren gained fome reputation by his curious and interefting ac- 
count of Greenland; a country little frequented, and lefs known 
to Europeans. The Moravians attempted to eitablith a church 
in that region of drearinefs and defolation; and Mr. Crants 
was fent thither as a miffionary. The difficulties he ftruggled 
with, and the fortitude and perfeverance with which he fur- 
mounted the moft toilfome and hazardous enterprifes for the 
accomplifhment of the pious defign of his miffion, are related 
by him with great fimplicity in the work juft referred to, and 
of which we gave an account when it firft made its appearance 
in Englifh. 

The prefent Work is drawn up with the fame plainnefs and 
unaffected fimplicity which characterized his former publica 
tion. * The integrity of the Author,’ fays Mr. La Trobe, 
© may be relied on. He had the moft authentic materials for 
his Work; and his impartiality is,as well known to thofe who 
were acquainted with him as his ability. He has evidently 
avoided painting in ftrong colours the beauties of the church 
to which he belonged: he is rather difpofed to fhow the mi 
takes and defects of its members in many inftances, than to give 
a flattering picture of them....... This book hath pafled 
through two editions in Germany, and anfwered the propofe! 
cpY, 
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end, b fhowing the origin and progrefs of the Church of the 
Brethren, and the true ftate of their cafe. The Author, who 
departed this life in 1777, was fo kind as to undertake fome 
emendations from papers and oblervations put into his hands for 
the ule of this Tranfation. But it pleafed God to take him to 
himfelf before he had completed it. However, it hath been in 
vera! places corrected and amended, agreeably to his intentions 
and-to authentic documents,’ | 

The Author himfelf candidly acknowledges, that ¢ this Work 
snot acomplete hiftory of the Church of the Brethren It is 
no more than an é/fay, and indeed the very firft of the kind 
wich has been compiled, to oblige and ferve fome candid hif- 
torians, who defired it, and others who withed to fee a true and 
conne@ted account of each congregation and miffion of the 
Brethren——-My plan of brevity confined me to the chief 
events of the Church, without defcending to many tranfactions 
of individuals. But as the late Count Zinzendorf has been 
aprincipal character in the renewed Church of the Brethren, 
Icould not avoid taking notice of many of his tranfactions, fo 
far as they had any influence on the affairs of that Church ; 
althouzh we,hope to fee shem fet in a more clear and full light in 
the Memairs of his Life *. But yet I have related every thing 
touching him, as well as every other incident and tranfaction 





) of the Brethren, as concifely as poffible. With refpect to fuch 


efents only, as have given rife to particularly remarkable revo- 
Jutions in the affairs of the Brethren, 1 have been more full and 
circumftantial."———- The Author, after a ferious, but fimple 
declaration of his having written nothing but what his con- 
feience witnefled to the truth of, makes an_honeft conceffion 
with reipeét to the imperfections and weaknefles of thofe men, 
who were made the inftruments of ereGting anew the Church 
of the Brethren. ¢. They were men (fays he), and the work 
could not be conducted without miftakes. A reader who loves 
the truth will not expect to read the faults, yea crimes, which 
the adverfaries or flanderers have unju/fly laid to their charge, 
with a refutation of them. ‘This is a Hiftory, and no Apology. 
What is aétvally true, I would not conceal ; but have candidly 
and uptightly pointed out the miftakes and errors of my bres 
thien, who have alto, with an open and honett heart, pointed 


— many miftakes which had hitherto been unknown to 
myfelf,’ . 


a 








* Thefe Memoirs of the Life of Count Zinzendorf have been 
eg in Germany in eight volumes, two of which have been tranfa 
died and publithed in Englith. (Ibe Editor.) 
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This Hiftory is divided into two capital Parts, viz, the % 
cient and Modern ftate of the Church of the Brethren, 
of thefe parts is fubdivided into chapters and fetions, for th 
fake of order and perfpicuity. The firft part includes foy, 
general heads, viz. The ftate of the Chriftian religion in Bohe. 
mia, from its firft reception there by the preaching of two Gree 
monks, Cyrillus and Methodius, about the year 890, until th 
formation of a particular Church of the Brethren in the year 
3457, of which church John Hufs, and, after him, the re. 
nowned Zifka, laid a foundation; the former by his preaching 
and the latter by his valour. The fecond divifion of this an. 
cient department of the Hiftory, treats of the extenfion and 
perfecution of the Church of the Brethren, and carries on theiy 
hiftory to the reformation of Luther. The next chapter give 
an account of the negotiations of the Brethren with the reform. 
ers and their fucceflors; and the increafe of their fociety ip 
Pruffia and Poland. The fourth chapter relates a variety of 
events which fucceeded the great emigration into Poland and 
Pruffia, and the ftate of the Brethren in Bohemia and Moravia 
after their return, when they obtained fecurity under the Empe. 
ror Maximilian II, This part of the hiftory brings us to their 
difperfion in 1627. 

At the conctufion of this firft divifion of the prefent Work, 
the Author gives us a lift of the names of the Bohemian, Mo. 
ravian, and Polifh bifhops of the Unity of the Brethren, ac 
cording to the order of their fucceflion, from the year 1467 to 
the revival of their church in a later period. The laft that is 
commemorated in this catalogue is David Nit/chmann, a very 
diftinguifhed charaéter in the Hiftory of the Modern Church of 
the Brethren, who was confecrated bifhop in :735 by Jablone | 
fky, at Berlin; and it was from the venerable David that Count | 
Zinzendorf received his epifcopal authority. | 

The fecond Part of this Hiftory is divided into ten chapters, | 
and treats very copioufly of the ftate of the Moravian Church, | 
from the renewal of the Unity of the Brethren in 1727, to the 
general fynod held at Marienbourn in 1769.—In this divifion | 
of the Work, we have a particular account of the firft efte 
blithment of the Society at Herrnhutt ; of Count Zinzendorf’ 
commiffions to Pennfylvania and England; of the orders and 
regulations of the Church of the Brethren; the miniftration 
and labours, miffions and perfecutions, of the moft diftinguilh- 
ed leaders of this fect: together with a variety of incident 
refleCtions that were fuggefted by the various fubjeéts of this ela 
borate Work. 

The prefent church of the Moravians may afcribe its reftore 
tion, in a great meafure, to the induftry of one Chriftian D 
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At Goerlitz, where he had worked at his trade as a carpenter, 
he had received fome religious impreffions from the fermons and 
converfation of two pious minifters of that place, which laid 
, foundation for that zeal which aétuated his future conduct. 
{n 1717, he vifited the {mall remnant of the ancient Church 
of the Unity, that had preferved themfelves free from the cor- 
ruptions of other Proteftant churches, and had formed a fociety 
for religious exercifes in a little village in Moravia, He found 
their fituation a precarious one; and as they were willing to 
emigrate, in order to find fome fecure fettlement in a Proteft- 
ant country, he, after fome time, found means to recommend 
them to the patronage of Count Zinzendorf, then nearly of 
age, and juft returned from his travels. ¢ To this Nobleman 
(fays our Author), whofe grandfather had left Auftria for the 
fake of the gofpel, and who, even in the tenth year of his age, 
had formed a refolution of becoming a preacher of the gofpel, 
though for the prefent, in compliance with the will of his rela- 
tions, he was obliged to alter it, was Chriftian David Jed, in 
the year 1721, by an efpecial direction of divine Providence, 
to folicit a reception of fome Moravian families. He obtained 
for anfwer, that they might come whenever they pleafed: he 
fhould endeavour to provide for them in fuch places, where their 
emigration fhould be attended with no difturbances. Upon 
this intelligence, the two brothers (defcendents of the ancient 
Brethren of the Unity), Augu/iin and ‘facob Neiffer, cutlers by 
trade, with their wives and children, and three or four more 
of the fame family, fet out on their journey on the Wednefda 
in Whitfun-week 1722 ; and under the guidance of Chriftian 
David, arrived without any moleftation at the houfe of the 
Rev. Mr. Schaefer at Goerlitz. Having been entertained there 
for a week, Chrift:an David and the two Neiflers were fent 
with a letter of recommendation to Mr. Marche, a tutor in the 
Count’s family at Grofs Hennerfdorf. This gentleman pre- 
fented them to the Count’s grandmother, Lady De Gerfdorf.’ 
The {pot fixed upon for the refidence of thefe ‘people was 
Hutherg, in Upper Lufatia, near Zittau. To this place they 
a a by Mr. Heitz, mafter of the Count’s houfehold, 
this gentleman, in a letter to the Count, recites the great ob- 
jeCtions which the emigrants made againtt fettling in “ {pot fo 
a as that which had been allotted for their refidence, 
oon objections were over. ruled ; and Mr. Heitz, from fome 
er woorggeseaz of the future eminence of fHutberg, ‘ vowed 
“ts 7 ord, that he would, in his name, build the firft houfe 
aa e that very {pot where, with many tears, he was 
of etine is fupplications on their account.’ ‘The old lady 
san eridorf approved of this meafure 5 and when the Mora- 
§ attived at the farm-houfe, in the vicinity of this fpot, 
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* fhe fent the poor ftrangers a cow, that they might be furnifh, 
ed with milk for their little children; and ordered Mr, Heitz 
to fhew them the trees to be cut down for their building’— 
Both Mr. Marche and Chriftian David approved of this allo. 
ment. ¢ The former encouraged them ; and upon one of thei 
women’s objecting —‘* Where they were to get water in th 
wildernefs ?” he replied, ** If ye believe, ye thal) fee the glory 
of God in this defert-place.” Chriftian David ftriking his ca. 
penter’s axe into the tree in the fame fput, uttered thefe words, 
*¢ Here hath the fparrow found a houfe, and the fwallow a nef 
for herfelf—even thy altars, O Lord of Hofts!” Thus th 
timber being appointed them, they, on the 17th of June, felled 
the firft tree for the firft houfe in Herrnhut.  ¢* They are now 
(Mr. Heitz writes to the Count at Drefden) fuil of coura 

and chearfulaefs, intending, even before winter, to build 4 
houfe for tnemfelves, and to do ail the carpenter's work theme 
felves, without the afliftance of any otuer perfon.” © Aad this 
they effected ‘fays our Author) amidit all poverty and weakne(s 
of body; for they were obliged to put up with very fpare and 
low food. Nor could Chrittian David, Mr, Marche, and 
the Rev. Mr. Schacfer, refrain, upon occafion, to intimate 
hopes of the increafe and flourifning ftate of this place at tome 
future time. Chriftian David fhowed thofe friends who came 





to fee the building, the future fireets of the City; and the lal, | 


in his fermon preached at the induGtion cf the Rev, Mr. Rothe 
on the 8th of Auguft, made ufe of thefe words, * God will 
fet up a light on this hill, which fhail fhine through the whde 
country.” 

‘ On the 7th of Oober they entered their firft houfe; and 
about Martinmas Mr. Heitz delivered a difcourfe, at the dedi 
cation of it, from If. Ixii. 6, 7. All prefent were much affit 
ed; and Chriftian David concluded with a prayer, and th 
hymn, Ferufalem, God’s city thou, &c. 

© The name of Herrnhut took its rife from the mafter of the 
houfehold, who concluded his report to the Count on the tho 
July with thefe words :—** God hath given Mr. Marche grea 
courage to engage in this work. May he blefs it according 1 
his loving kindnefs, and grant that your Excellency may buil 
a city on the hill called the Hutberg [i. e. Watch Hill], whic 
may not only ftand under the guardianfhip and watch of th 
Lord, but where even all the inhabitants may ftand on th 
watch of the Lord pes Herrnuut), fo that they may ™ 
hold their peace day nor night.” But yet this name was ™ 
current till 1724, when the minifter, by occafion of pray 
at church for a pregnant woman, publicly made ule of the # 
pellation Herrubut.’ * Thefe fays our Author) were the {ma 


beginnings of that houfenold, which afterwards, like the em 
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of muftard-feed (Mark xiv. 31, 22.), became a tree, in whofe 
branches many thoufands of Chriitians and Heathens have found 
a fecure habitation, and a falutary paftime for their fouls.’ 

The various revolutions which took place at Herrnhut, aad 
every circumftance that more particularly concerned the efta- 
blifhment and increafe of the Moravian Church there, are re- 
Jated in the prefent hiftory with fufficient minutenefs. We fhall 
conclude this Article with an account of the vifit with which 
¢ Herrnhut was honoured by the Emperor Jofeph I1. the goth 
June 1766, on his way from Saxony to Bohemia. His Impe- 
rial Majefty was pleafed to take a view of the choir-houfes, 
economies, manufactories, and feveral handicraft bufinefles, to 
be prefent at the ufual congregation-meeting, and to take a 
night’s lodging at Herrnhut. He enquired of the Brethren, 
and particularly of Count Henry xxviii Reu/s, very minutely 
into a!l the inward and outward regulations of the congrega- 
tion, and fignified his fatisfa€tion of what he faw and heard sg 
and after fome years was pleafed to take notice of it again te 
Count Henry at Prague, in the moft gracious terms.’ 

This Hiftory, we doubt not, will be a very valuable acqui- 
fition to the Brethren; and we think all candid Chriitians, 
though not of their fociety, may read many parts of it with 
much edification. The Author difcovers a pious difpofition, 
and feems totally fuperior to thofe bigotted and felfith principles 
which generally actuate the zealots of a party. 

8 y party | BR. : -k. 





Art, VII, The Life of Mr. Thomas Firmin, Citizen of London, By 
Jofeph Cornifh, Pattor of the Church of Proiefant D-ffenters at 
Colyton, in the County of Devon. rzmo, 2s. bound. Johnfon. 
1780. 


IOGRAPHY affords, in common with general hiftory, an 

agreeable and entertaining amufement ; but this is not all, 
it has peculiar advantages. It furnifhes examples for our con- 
dud in the private walks of life; it difplays, in the lives of good 
men, the amiable character of virtue ; and fhews human nature 
in its beft forms. Whereas the hiftory of empires, and of the 
world, introduces us into the cabinet of ambitious and wicked 
ftatefmen, or leads us into fields of carnage and flaughter, 
where we meet with nothing but what excites, or ought to ex- 
cite, deteftation and horror. 

Among the names which reflect honour on their fpecies, that 
of Mr. Firmin, for real worth and extenfive ufefulnefs, yields 
fcarcely to any. His life has hitherto been exhibited only in 
large biographical works, or in memoirs of him publifhed foon 
after his death, which are now rarely to be met with: whoever 
has {een them, we apprehend, will think with Mr. Cornith, _ 
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the relation might have been drawn up in a more regular, per. 
f{picuous, and pleafing manner, : 

Mr. Firmin died in the year 1697. In life he was greatly 
and defervedly refpeéted, and his memory is ftill precious. Hig 
friendfhip with D:. Fowler, Bifhop of Gloucefter, and Dr, Tj). 
jotfon, Archbifhop of Canterbury, as well ‘as other eminent 
perfons of that day, would have tranfmitted his name, with re. 
fpect, to pofterity, together with theirs: but he needed not this 
fupport; his own fpirit and conduct pleaded fufficiently for him, 
He was religious, active, catholic, benevolent, charitable; and 
public-fpirited in a remarkable degree. The perufal of his life 
is at once an entertainment and a probable means of improve. 
ment: it deferves on many accounts to be held. up to notice, 
and affords an admirable pattern, efpecially for the imitation of 
young men. , 

The Editor has arranged his materials under different heads, 
that he might prefent them with greater exactnefs and advantage 
to the Reader: he has alfo introduced other anecdotes, con- 
nected with his fubject, and accompanied all by pertinent and 
judicious reflections, delivered with an ingenuous. franknefs, 
He informs us, that his fentiments, particularly in-regard to our 
bleffed Saviour, are different from thofe efpoufed by Mr. Fir- 
min; any furmife, therefore, that this republication has arifen 
from an attachment to Mr. Firmin’s religious opinions: mutt be 
grqundlefs. This worthy man was what is. generally termed a 
Sedniat. * Bat furely that prejudice and bigotry muft be uncon- 
querably ftrong, and highly crimina!, which docs not learn 
from this little volume that there may be good and excellent per 
fons in every denomiffation of Chriftians, even though they 
differ very widely in their views as to fpeculative points of theo- 
logy! Excellent Mr. Firmin was ; and we are perfuaded that no 
‘perfon who reads the account here given of him can with-hold 
the acknowledgment. We hope too, that this publication 
may contribute to abate the heat of party, and promote that 
candour, forbearance, and charity, fo eflential to. the fpirit of 
the Gofpel ! ) 

We tha!! finith this little article, by adding a few lines, with 
which Mr. Cornifh concludes his publication, After a lively 
defcription of the Acavenly fociety, he proceeds; ¢ Such are the 
reflections which naturally arife to the mind on contemplating 
the feveral parts of his conduct, whofe life is the fubject of this 
book, Happy will he be, who has attempted to fet before man- 
kind fo fhining a pattern of difinterefted benevolence, and to 
revive the memory of one, in whom were united. to fuch a Ie 
markable degree, the moft amiable and ufeful qualities which 
adorn humanity ; happy will he be, if but one perfon be wrought 


on-to afpire after an imitation of thofe various encellene 
whic 
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which joined in forming the character of Mr. Thomas Fir- 
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Arr. VIII. Toe Hivory of Epidemics. By Hippocrates, Ju Seven 
Books. Tranflated into Lnglifh from the Greek, with Notes and Ob- 
servations, and a Preliminary D:fzrtation on the Nature and Caufe of 
Infedion: By Samuel Farr, M.D. F.R.S. gto, al. as, ia 
Boards. Cadell. 1780. 


HE Epidemics of Hippocrates appear to be a kind of jour- 
T nal, in which, among other matters, that attentive and 
exact obferver kept an account of the medical conftitution of the 
feafons, and of the diiferent cafes which fell under his obferva- 
tion; the fymptoms and events of which are related with great 
concifenefs ; but with very little attention to the medical treat- 
ment of the patients. The tafk of tranflating this work, we are 
told, was originally undertaken by the prefent Tranflator *: for 
his own emolument ;’ and when he had finifhed it, he * was 


‘defirous to communicate it to mankind, to fave them the fame 


trouble, and perhaps too great an occupation of their time.’ 
He ‘ was at the fame time furnifhed with a number of com- 
mentators, and a variety of editions of the Works of Hippo- 
crates; and therefore made the tranflation rather a ftudy than a 
mere verbal interpretation: being willing to tranflate rather as a 
phyfician than as a grammarian.’ may 
Dr. Farr has not however merely confined himfelf to the tafk 
of tranflating his Author; as he has annexed to his tranflation 
a large bedy of notes and obfervations. Speaking of preceding 
tranflators and commentators, of whofe iabours however he ac- 
knowledges that he has availed himfelf, he takes notice of many 
deficiencies in all the writers that he has confulted.—‘ Some,” 
fays he, * have erred in the Latin tranflations which they have 
given us, preferring elegance of language to the real interpreta- 
tion, which fometimes is to be conveyed in a vulgar and barba- 
rous expreffion. Others have contented themfelves with a mere 
commentary, or enlarging the verbage of their author, rather 
than iliuftrating his meaning by apt allufions or judicious illuf- 
trations, Others, indeed, as Dr. Freind and Dr. Glafs, &c. 
have gone upon a much better plan, by determining the pro- 
priety of the practice of Hippocrates, and accommodating it to 
experience and reafon. But ftill their commentary is too much 
feparated from the Author; aud for want of having him always 
before you, the judgment of the Reader is in fome meafure de- 
prived of its proper exercife. Upon thefe accounts, I have 


thought that a more connected body of notes joined immedi- 


ately to a faithful tranflation of this ufeful work, would anfwer 
every purpofe which might be required ; would convey the fen- 
timents 
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timents of this excellent phyfician, and at the fame time confitm 
his aflertions by the practice and the beft theories of the mo. 
degns.’, 

As a fpecimen of this tranflation, we fhall tranfcribe the firg 
regular cafe given in this work, and which occurs in the third 
fetion of the firft book; only obferving, that in this thor 
tranfcript, as well as throughout the whole performance, there 
are negligences of ftyle—to give them the mildeft appellation— 
which ought to have been avoided, and which might eafily have 
been amended, even by a mere Englifh reader. Though we 
agree with the Tranflator, in the opinion delivered in the paf- 
{age above quoted from him—that elegance of language is not to 
be preferred to the real interpretation; we do not concur with 
him in his fubfequent remark, that this interpretation ought 
ever, or at leaft frequently, to be conveyed * in a vulgar and 
barbarous expreffion.’ 

¢ Philifcus, who lived near the walls, took to his bed on the firk 
day of his feizure with an acute fever; he was difpofed to fweat, 
and had a very troublefome night, ‘The next day all his fymp- 
toms were aggravated, but after a loofe ftool from a clyfter, he 
was relieved, and had a quiet night. On the third day in the 
morning, and till the evening, he appeared to be free from fe- 
ver ; but about the evening the fever was very violent, attended 
with fweating and thirft; the tongue was dry and parched, the 
urine was black, he had a very diftrefling night, /lept none, but 
was very delirious. On the next day every thing was increafed, 
and the urine continued black. In the night he was much ea- 
fier, and the urine was of a better colour. On the fifth, about 
mid-day, a {mal} quantity of pure blood was voided at the nof- 
trils; but the urine was of various colours, having fome fmall 
round globules refembling femen, floating about in it, but not 
forming any fediment at bottom. A fuppofitory being admini- 
ftered produced only a fmall quantity of wind. He had a 
troublefome night, with little fleep, was very talkative and de- 
Jirious, the extremities were cold, nor could any heat be raifed 
in them. He made black urine, flept a little the next day, but 
loft his voice ; his fweats were very cold, the extremities became 
livid, and about the middle of the day (being the fixth) he 
died. In this man, at the clofe of the fever, the refpiration 
was like’ [that of ] ‘a perfon calling back +, but feldom made, 
and of long duration. The fpleen was elevated in a round and 
gibbous form. There were cold fweats to the end, and the 
exacerbations were on the equal days.’ 

Frony the Notes we fhall fele& a part of what the Tranflator 
has thought fit to fay on the fubject of Phy/iognamy; on which 
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he certainly lays more ftrefs than it deferves, when he under- 
takes to fhew, ‘ how this f{cience may be improved, fo far as to 
become a proper diagnoftic in cafes of difeafe.? Nothing lefs, 
furely, than his veneration for the father of phyfic, and that 
partiality which a tranflator or commentator naturally acquires 
for his author, could induce the prefent commentator to tell 
us gravely that ‘ almoft all difeafes are accompanied with anxi- 
ety, with pain, and with convulfion ;—and that all thefe confi- 
derably alter the features of the face.’ Nor can we agree with 
him in opinion, that ¢ it may be worth while to obferve too that 
health is always attended with a remarkable placidity of counte- 
nance; and the {malleft deviation from a found ftate, even by 
fatigue or heat, gives an alteration to it, which is pofitively and 
diftinétly marked.’ 

Of what ufe is it to be told afterwards, that ‘ dropfy, jaundice, 
and other diforders, which are accompanied with liftletsnefs and 
inactivity, have the‘e effets ftrongly marked upon the features 
of the face?’ Surely the firft is at once more certainly marked 
by a prominent belly and a fluctuation ; and the fecond, by the 
vellowneis of the fkin. Suppofing for a moment the truth of an 
obfervation made by the Tranflator, that * to different kinds of 
inflammation, gout, rheumatifm, colics, ftone and gravel,’ and 
other diforders attended with pain, ‘a peculiar look is affixed, 
which fometimes will point even to the place where it is feated ;’ 
fuch an obfervation, allowing it, merely for argument’s fake, to 
be juft, might be of ufe to a painter or ftatuary, who meant to 
exhibit a perfon in a fic of the colic, &c. ; but we cannot per 
ceive any advantage that a phyfician can derive from it, except 
perhaps in the cafe of infants, or of dumb or infane perfons. In 
fhort, the little ufeful knowledge that the phyfician can acquire 
from phyfiognomical obfervations muft principally be obtained 
from perfonal experience; and is of (uch a nature, as not eafily, 
: at all, except in a very few inftances, to be communicated by 

ooks. 

We are rather apprehenfive that we fhall expofe the vene- 
rable fage of Greece to fome fhare of ridicule, if we feleét, as a 
fecond ipecimen of this tranflation, two or three paflages taken 
from the fecond book, relative to this whimfical fubject.— 
* Thofe who have a yellow fkin, and fharp nofes, with {mall 
eyes, are fubject to dangerous difeafes. ‘Thofe who have a yel- 
low fkin and flat nofes, with large eyes, are more fecure. 
Dropfical perfons have blue eyes, and are bald. A tumour of 
the tefticle of either fide deftroys a fhrill voice, and without this 
it cannot be altered. Large and bald perfons, who are ve 
talkative, and have fhrill voices, are fafe; but fuch talkative 
and bald perfons, with fhrill voices, or thofe who have a good 
deal of hair upon their bodies, are apt to be melancholic.’ 

3 * Thofe 
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© Thofe who have large heads and fmall eyes, and who are 
talkative, are prone to anger. Thofe who have a profpe&@ of 
Jong life, have a great number of teeth. ‘Talkative perfons, 
and who talk quickly alfo, are melancholy, and fubjeé to have 
much bile. Thofe who have their eyes fixed and fteady, are apt 
to be angry. A great head, large black eyes, a thick and flat 
nofe, are good figns. Large eyes of a blue colour, a fimall head, 
thin neck, narrow cheft, are the marks of perfons of the beft 
difpofitions. He who has a fmall head is never talkative, nor is 
he bald, unlefs he hath very fhining eyes.’ 

We fhall conclude our extracts from this performance by 
taking fome notice of an obfervation as ftrange as any of the 
preceding. Ina difficult paflage which occurs towards the end 
of the feventh book, Dr. Farr adopts the common reading of 
the text [mopvein axpwuos ducevteping axos], which he accord- 
ingly tranflates, ‘ Impure fornication its a cure for the dyfentery,’ 
The fingularity, as well as the grofsnefs, and apparent immo- 
rality of the obfervation, have induced many critics to be of 
opinion that it could not proceed from Hippocrates; and that 
there muft be an error in the text. Indeed fome have queftioned 
the authenticity of this whole book. Dr. Farr, without fpeci- 
fying any of the numerous criticifms to which this paffage has 
given occafion, afks ¢ what have morals to do with the precepts 
of a phyfician? and though Hippocrates feems far from bein 

an encourager of vice, yet at the fame time he had a very high 
regard for the truth ;’"— that it was a general rule, and which 
poflibly he might have found to be of ufe; and that he might 
therefore give it in its utmoft latitude to thofe who wifhed to 
obey it.’ He ftrengthens this opinion by affirming, that ‘in 
many parts of his works, and in thefe Epidemics, he hath ad- 
vanced that a connection with the female fex is a cure for this 
complaint.’ : , 

M. Dacier has, in our opinion, very eafily and fatisfaGorily 
faved the moral character of Hippocrates, by the change only 
of a fingle letter in the word aypwuos, which he would read 
axpwwov, and refer it to the word axes. He obferves, that it 
is an old or obfolete word, found only in Hippocrates and Ar- 
temidorus; which Suidas tranflates, impudent, that is, unblujh- 
ing, or foamelefs, as likewife deteftable. ‘Ivne fenfe of the paf- 
fage, thus corrected, will be, that ¢ fornication is a /candalous 
or villainous remedy for the dyfentery.’ 

Ina Differtation prefixed to this work, Dr. Farr, availing 
himfelf of the Jate difcoveries relative to air, inquires into the 
caufes of epidemical diforders; particularly as they depend on 
the chemical qualities of the air, confidered as confifting of an 
acid principle, combined with earth, and phlogifton. Obferv- 
ing, that warmth leflens the mutual attraction of thefe = 
den ciples 5 
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principles ; and confidering the acid as the ingredient to which 
the air owes its purity, or wholefomenefs, and phlogifton as the 


caufe of its noxious property; he further fuppofes, that if a 
body fhould be found, which will attract the acid more power- 
fully than the phlogifton does ; a decompofition of the air will 
follow: and the phlogifton being thus let loofe will produce all 


the deleterious effects of phlogifticated or noxious air. 


He pro- 


ceeds to fuppofe that humidity, or water, in confequence of the 
attraction which it has to acids, is always robbing the air of 
more or lefs of its acid: thereby letting loofe a proportional 
quantity of the phlogifton, or noxious principle, from its com- 
bination with the other conftituent parts of air.—With refpect 
to this hypothefis, we fhall only obferve, that thofe who are 
moft converfant in the late difcoveries relating to air will moft 
readily perceive its imperfections ; which are too numerous and 


obvious to require the being pointed out by us. 


B...y. 





Art. IX. @YZIOAOTIA: Or the Do@rine of Nature, comprebended in the 
Origin and Progreffion of Human Life; the Vital and Animal Funéions ; 
Difeafes of Body and Mind; aud Remedies Prophyla&ic and Thera- 
peutic. By Thomas Frewen, M. D. of Lewes in Suflex. 8vo. 


6s. Bew. 170. 


HY, and when, this book was written, and why it is 

now publifhed, are queftions which we fuppofe will 
naturally prefent themfelves to the Reader, before he has pro- 
ceeded through the firft two or three fheets of it: but he will 
not find any fatisfaétion on thefe heads, fhould he even, like us, 
perufe it tothe end. We expected to meet with fome inform- 
ation on thefe points ; at leaft refpecting the Author’s or Editor’s 
motives for publifhing this work, from two introductory ad- 
drefles prefixed to it, but were difappointed. To the firft-of 
thefe, which might in plain Englifh have properly been called a 
Preface, the Author has prefixed the pompous Latin title of 
Epiftola Authoris ad Amicos fuos in Re Medica honorandos ; though 
it is written in plain Englifh, and does not bear any marks of 
being more applicable to his learned medical friends in particu- 
lar, than to the world at large ; except indeed at the clofe of it, 
where he reminds us of them, and again addrefles them in La- 
tin; and, after a few quotations in that language, takes his 
leave with a—Qui fum, viri dilettifimi, SERVULUS VESTER, 
HUMILLIMUS, ‘To the fecond, which we will venture to call 
an Introduction, and which only contains a few obfervations on 
the medical characters and conduct of Hippocrates, Sydenham, 
and Boerhaave, the Author has prefixed the Greek title of. 


TIPOAETOMENA. 
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Proceeding to the work itfelf, we firft find much old-fafhioned 


Phyfiology under articles intitled, ° Progrefs of Human Nature, - 
confidered 
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confidered from its firft Principles; Animal Nature fhewn by Exe 
periments; Solids and Fluids of Animals how compounded; Di- 
geftion and Chylification ; Sangutfication; Nutrition; Secretion; the 
Blood, and its Circulation ; Saliva; the Bile and Pancreatic Fuice; 
Fermentation and Putrefaéction,; and Pajfions of the Mind’”—~ 
Under thefe different heads—ftrange as it may appear—not the 
fainteft trace is to be perceived of any modern obfervation or 
difcovery, relative to any one of the articles. 

The remaining and principal part of the work confilts of ob- 
fervations on various diforders; which are in general fuch, both 
with refpeé to the manner and the matter of them, as might be 
fuppofed to have been entered down in his common-place book, 
by a medical ftudent, fifty years ago, for his private ufe; and 
without much regard to method, or the arrangement of his ideas, 
If we except the fhort mention of two or three modern names, 
we fhould fuppofe this work to have been written at leaft fo far 
* back as the time of Boerhaave; whofe name and doétrines moft 
frequently occur in it. 

Under the articles, fmall-pox, fevers, and fome others, we 
did expect that fome notice would have been taken, though only 
in a note, of modern improvements; but nothing of this kind 
appears : and the Author’s materia medica, and his formula, are 
juft as antiquated as every other part of the performance. 

To juftify as‘well as exemplify thefe obfervations, we fhall 
give a fhort extract from that part of the work in which the 
Author treats of fevers. The elderly medical Reader, we are 
perfuaded, will fancy himfelf tranfported back half a century 
at leaft; and will readily recognize the medical language held 
in the days of his youth. He will fcarce believe that he is pere 
ufing a production of the year 1780. 

¢ The remedies which we are to give, to affift the fecretion, 
and preparation of the morbid matter, are the moiftening things 
in general; fuch as a fufficient quantity of warm and weak 
fluids: as the common barley-water, and teas made of fage, 
mint, baum, &c. and the milder alexipharmic roots: with thefe, 
alfo, are to be given the gentle re/olvents, fuch as are able to 
break the thick and tough confiftence of the humours: of this 
kind are the temperate alexipharmic roots, ef{pecially, as they are 
alfo endowed with a diuretic virtue; fuch are the roots of Enula 
campana, Anagallis, Petafites, &c. Scordium is allo, by fome, 
greatly recommended in this intention. Thefe miay be conve 
niently given in decoctions, or infufions, with powders, come 
pofed of the abfterfive and digeftive faits, fuch as Tartarum Vi- 
triolatum, &c. mixed with fuch things as have a power of ob- 
' tunding, and incraflating, the acrid, and thin fulphureous faline 
humours: fuch are tie abforbent powders of ozffer-fhel/s, erab’s 


then, 





claws, &c. Thefe fhould be -firft fated with lémon-juice ; and 
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then, mixed with a little nitre, and the before mentioned falts, 
they make an excellent medicine. Thefe may be given every three, 
four, or fix hours, as the urgency of fymptoms requires; and a 
draught of the above mentioned decoction given after them. 
Emulfions of {weet almonds, and the cooling feeds, are alfo very 
proper between whiles.’ 

To give one regular example of the Author’s formula ;—here 
follows a prefcription given under the head, Angina; which bears 
all the marks of antiquity on the face of it: 

‘ Prtus optimus eft fequens: K. Rad. Apii. Lapath. acut. Ace- 
tule, Graminis, 23 3}. Fol. Acetofe. Agrimon. Becabunge 2% M. ij. 
Semin. quatuor. frigid. major. 24 3). Cog. in Aq. com. colat pint. 
jij. Adde Nitri 3ij. Rob. Sambue. Ziij. M. De quo ger Angul. 


horis capiat unctas tres vel quatuor.’ 





Art. X. The Hiffory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Edward Gibbon, Efg. Vols. I]. and Ill. 4to. z Guineas, 
Boards, Cadell. 1781. 

UCH of our Readers as have perufed the firft volume of this 
.) Hiftory with that attention which it deferves, muft have 
waited, with a pleafing impatience, for the publication of the 
volumes now before us. Their expectations, we will venture 
to fay, with perfect confidence, will not be difappointed. It is 
dificult, indeed, to determine, which is moft deferving of praife, 
the Author’s diligence in collecting his materials, his judgment 
infeleting them, or his accuracy in digefting them in their pro- 
perorder. Though the materials for this part of his work are 
much better than thofe for the preceding part, yet he is often 
obliged to collect fcattered and imperfect hints from a great vas 
riety of fources, fome of which are not of the pureft kind; note 
withftanding this, the narrative he forms from them is of fo clear, 
diftin@, and fatisfactory a nature, as to do great honour to his 
difcernment and penetration. 

Much of the ground before him is indeed very tender ground ; 
accordingly, he treads it with due circum{pection, and with 
meafured fteps; amidft the perplexity which is often produced 
by difcordant authorities, he fhews that temperate referve and 
prudent caution which the delicacy of the fubje@ requires, and 
yet feldom leaves his readers at a lofs to difcover his real fenti- 
ments.—In a word, when we confider the choice and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, the perfpicuity and clegance of his 
Narration, the extent of his erudition, and his political fagacity, 
We cannot but think him juftly entitled to a diftinguifhed rank 
i the moft eminent Hiftorians of ancient or modern 
imes, 

In regard to his ftyle, it appears to us to flow more eafily in 
the ad and 2d volumes of his work than it did in the firft, and 
to 
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to be more uniformly elegant. An attentive Reader, however, 
will fometimes have occafion to obferve, that Mr. Gibbon’s fa. 
miliar acquaintance with the French language has led him, 
through inadvertence, we imagine, to ufe certain words in a 
different fenfe from that in which they are ever ufed by approved 
writers. This is particularly obfervable in the word—aéfual,. 
which occurs feveral times in the fenfe of the French word— 
aftuel, when ‘it fignifies — prefent. Thus, p. 12. chap, 17, 
vol. 2d—* In the actual ftate of the city,’ &c. in French, Petag 
aétuel ‘ in fupport of the actual government, p. 24. ch, 17. 
and in feveral other places. In the fame chapter, likewife, our. 
Author makes ufe of the word—faculties, in a fenfe in which it 
is very feldom, if ever, ufed; ‘fo heavy an expence furpaffed 
the faculties of the magiftrates themfelves.’. Here too, we ap- 
prehend, hz has been betrayed into this ufe of the word faculties 
by his acquaintance with the French language—Chacun a it 
taxé felon fes facultés. 

But, perhaps, we ought to make an apalogy to our Readers, 
and to our Author, for mentioning fuch trifles; he muft be a 
faftidious critic, indeed, who can look upon fuch miftakes (if, 
after al], they are miftakes) as of any confequence, efpecially in 
a work of fuch fuperior excellence, which in our next Review 
we fhall confider more particularly. 


[To be continued. ] RL ° 
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Art. 10. Letters from Cicero to Catiline the Second. With 
Corrections and Explanatory Notes. 8vo. 2s. Bew. 1781. 











¥ Catiline the Second is meant the Honourable C. F—x. But 
who is Cicero? who is he that attempts to fhoot with the bow 

of Ulyffes? 
Thefe Letters, by whomfoever written * [and it is not difficult to 
guefs], were originally publified in the news-papers ;—with the 
view of expofing the leaders of Opposition to ghe {corn and indig- 


wat me 





* The paragraph-politicians, in the daily prints, do not fcruple 
to afcribe thefe Letters to that notable, active, and induitrious part 
san, Mr. G—1! y, the American Convert: whofe zeal, like that 
of converts in general, and of St. Paul in particular, gives him a 
right to cry Out with chat Apoflle, ** I have Jabuured more abun- 
dantly than they all !"— Whether he caa truly add, as St. Pau! did— 
** yer not I, but the grace of God which was with me,”=ls 4 Cll 
cumflance of which we prefume not to judge, 
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nation of the Public. —Thus do the writers on both fides continually 
employ their pens in abufing the adverfe party; but how unavail- 
ing and how ridiculous the employment:—+the blackening of chimucy- 


Art. 12. 4 Letter to Cicero, Lucius Catiline, or the American 
Deputy; with Two Letters in Defence of the prefent, and more 
eneral, ASSOCIATION OF PROTESTANTS IN ENGLAND, being 
neceflary to defend the Principles of their Religion, and effential to 

eftablith its Univerfality. 8vo. £8. Stockdale, &c. 1781. 

A zealous friend to the religious and civil liberties of this country, 
—but a very indifferent writer,—warmly vindicates and recommends 
Affociations, efpecially the Protefant, as the moft probable means of 
eflecting, among us, ‘ the moitt laudable purpofes of fociety.’ In 
Letter IV. ¢ he falls, with much afperity, on Mr. Galloway, whom 
he fingles out, as the detected Author of Letters from Cicero to Cati- 
line: and whom he fcruples not to ftigmatife as ‘ a traitor, who has 

uitted one injured country—to injure another.’—He, however, com- 
pliments Mr. G. on the fcore of his literary abilities: a compliment 
which, we apprehend, the American traitor will be in no hurry to 

return to the * Maz of Ro/s f. 

Art.13. A Series of Letters addrefled to the greateft Politician 
in England: Containing a Defcription of fevera] Public Charac- 
ters; a Defence of Sir George Saville, and- of Lord (hatham’s 
Political Sentiments, and his Upright, Spirited, and Confticu- 
tional Syftem, contrafting it with that firft formed by Lord Bute, 
and fince completed by Lord North, 8vo. 2s. 6d. Almon. 
1780, 

From thirty rambling letters, fome of them addreffed to various 
political perfonages, and fome without addrefs, all that can be dif- 
covered is, that the Writer has Jaboured under a load of confufed 
ideas, without being able to arrange them according to any methed, 
or to apply them to any regular purpofe. If the Reader poifeffes 
that fhare of patience which the difcharge of our duty impofes on us, 
by the time he has perufed a hundred and fixteen pages, he will find 
the malady of the Writer in fome degree communicated to him, fo 
that he will not readily be able to tell what he has been reading, and 
muft have time to forget his toil, before he can recover his compofure. 
The Writer, however, may find himfelf eafier, now that he has dif- 
burdened his head; and if the Printer and Siationer, who have con- 
tributed to his relief, are no fufferers by their good offices, the poor 
Reviewer alone is left to complain. 

Att. 14. A View of the Englifh Conftitution. By the late Baron 
de Montefquieu. eing a ‘iranflation of the Sixth Chapter of the 
Eleventh Book of his celebrated Treatife intitled L’E/prit aes Loix. 
8vo, 1s. White, 

We apprehend thete are few ftudents in politics who have not read 
the above-mentioned performance of the Baron Montefquieu, either 
in the original, or through the medium of a tranflation; but, as there 


ee, 





t Which, according to our copy, fhould have been numbered !I!. 
4 The fignatare afiixed to fume of thefe letters, 
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are many politicians among our public-fpirited countrymen, who are 

no ftudents, itis for their ufe, as we apprehend, for there is no kind 

of inireduction prefixed, that thts detached portion of the Spirit of 

Laws is tranflated and pubitihed. 

Art. 15. An Addrefs from the Committee of Affaciation of the 
County of York, to the Hle&tors of Great Britain. To which are 
prefixed, the Refolutions of that Committee, at their Meetings 
held on the 3d and 4th of January 1781. 4to. 6d. Almon, 
&c. 

In this ferious, nervous, well-written Addrefs, after a free, proper, 
and manly expofition of their views of political reformation, and 
their motives of public conduct, the Yorkthire Committee exprefs 
their hope, ‘ that the other counties, cities, and boroughs, who 
concur in the fame fentiments, will co-operate with the intended 
general Deputation, by appointing Deputies, wich power to fupport, 
in that aflembly [Parliament]. fuch propofitions of reform as they 
may refpectively approve.’—The great leading propofition here re. 
commended, is an § Application for obtaining at leaft 100 additional 
County Members,—and for fhertening the duration of Parliaments to 
a term not exceeding three years.’ 

Art. 16. 4 Philippic on the Oppofition ; addrefled to the Eleots 
of Great Britain. By a Freeholder of Middlefex. 8vo. 15, 6d, 
Taylorin Hclborne, 1781. 

Confiits, chiefly, of the common, fpecious, declamation againf 
the-leaders of our Political Oppofition; but the Author, though not 
equa! to a Lind *, or a Macpherfon, is not one of the meaneft of the 
prefent fet of Miniflerial Writers. 

Art. 17. Speech of the Earl of Buchan, intended to have been 
delivered at the Meeting of the Peers of Scotland, for the General 
Fieftion of their Reprefentatives, October 17, 1780. In which 
his Lordfhip propofes a Plan for the better Regulation of the Peer- 
age of Scotland. To which are added, fome Papers in Illuftration 
or the Subject. 4to. 25. 6d. Edinburgh printed. Sold by 
Almon in Lordon, 1780. 

The circular letter of the Farl of Buchan to the peers of Scotland, 
previous to the lait general election, was printed in al! the public 
newsepapers ; and is here reprinied in the Dedication of this Speech 
to his Lordfhip’s brother, Counfelior Erfkine, In this letter his 
Lordthip endeavoured to infpire his brother peers with his own fentl- 
‘ments concerning the degradation of the Scottith peerage ; which 
being admitted into the Britith Houfe of Peers only by elective re- 
prefentation, that reprefentation was guided by circular reprefenta: 
tions from the Secretary of State. The idea he then threw out in 
confequence of this ‘ difagreeable and indecent fituation in which the 
- electors in Scotland are at prefent,’ was, that an addrefs fhould 

e prefented by them to the legiflative body of the three Eftates in 

Parliament, that the fixteen reprefentatives might hereafter be chofen 

by rotation. 


——, 





* Adminiftration hath lately fuftained a great lofs by the death of 
this very able advocate, | 
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It ig not unfrequent, that thofe political regulations which appear 

the moft wife, fair, and equitable, on paper, prove the moft oppo- 
fte to thefe fpecious appearances when reduced to practice; and Lord 
Buchan feemed aware of the objection, that by this means improper 
perfons might be introduced into the Houfe of Lords. Whether his 
reply to this anticipated objection, ‘ that the peers of Scotland are at 
Jeait upon a footing of equality with the hereditary peers of England, 
as to birth and education, the two external advantages which infpire 
noble and liberal fentiments,’ will be deemed in this inflance full and 
conclufive, muil be left to the confideration of that great affembly, if 
the queftion fhould come before them. 

In this intended fpeech, his Lordhhip purfues the fame ideas, and 
gives an hiftorical view of the peerage of Scotland, from which he 
deduces, * that at the union of the kingdoms, in the year 1707, the 
number of the Scotch peers on the rolls of Parliament, amounted to 
is3, That number, from the circumftances above mentioned *, has 
diminifhed to 88; and upon an average, fince the Union, every two 
years have feen the lofs of a peerage by the failure of heirs. If to 
this expectation we add the coalition of peerages by marriage, by 
fucceflion of collaterals, having other peerages, the pofflibility of new 
attainders, and the probability of many of them being united to Bri- 
tih peerages ; the number of the Scotch peerage, not having feats in 
the Britifh Parliament, muft, in little more than half a century, fall 
confiderably fhort of double the number of the 16 reprefentatives.’ 

To this {peech are fubjoined, liits of the peers of Scotland at diffe- 
rent periods of time, from the year 1597; with extracts from the 
orders of the Britifh and Irifh Houfes of Lords, prefcribing the rules 


for afcertaining the defcents of peers. N 
Art. 18. The Old Funds fufficient for a New Loan: or, a Pro- °° 


pofal for raifing the Supplies of the current Year by lowering the 

Legal Intereft of Money, and taxing the Funds. 8vo. 15. 

White. 1781. 

After tracing the gradual reda€tion of intereft, from ten to five per 
cent. and iofifting on the burdens laid upon landholders, from which 
money-holders are exempt ; the Author thus propofes his. plan of 
ftiking an average between them: ‘In the prefent emergency, when 
large fupplies muft be raifed, and moft other refources are exhaufted, 
and the land is burdened beyond an equal proportion ; can it be im- 
proper to try what may be effected by a reduction of the national 
latgreft ? By way of experiment, let us fuppofe it reduced to four per 
cent. what will be the confequences? Why, the poffeffors of money 
lent upon mortgages or bonds, who now generally receive five per 


cent. Or near it, for intereft, will have their income diminifhed a 


fifth or fixth part; and the value of land will increafe in the fame 
Proportion, but fiill fall a fifteenth or twentieth below its value in 
peace, on account of the extraordinary taxes and cefles already men- 
tioned. On the other hand, the ftocks will rife a fourth part, fo that 


—— 





* © After 73 years have elapfed fince the Union, the failure of 38 
ee through want of heirs, and the lofs of 25 by attainders,’ 
Alterations of {ucceffion not upon record, and the originals loft or 
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the Three per cents confolidated, which are now fold at fixty or near 
it, will fetch feventy-five; becaufe, if 41, be the interett of joo]. 
21. will be the interelt of 751.—In all faleable commodities, whe. 
ther land, moveables, or money, whatever inequalities arife, an ave. 
rage in the multiplicity of transfers foon fettles among them all; and 
while rents are fo generally advancing every where, complaints of the 
depreciation of and, under all its burdens, appear to be ill founded, 
The quantity of money in circulation will, as in all other articles, 
regulate its price; fo that when it will bear no more than four per 
cent. no argaments for or againit the meafure will either accelerate 
or retard it.’ 

‘The Writer proceeds—*‘ But this is an advance of capital, which 
the ftockholders are by no means intitled to, and for which they 
ought therefore to make a proper compenfation to the Public. Let 
this be done by a tax of three fhillings in the pound upon all the in- 
tereft of ftock. For though a tax of four fhillings in thé pound 
would be recuifite to balance exacily the fall of national intereft, and 
the confequent rife of flock; yet I propofe to take only three hhil- 
lings, 2s the capital of a ftockholder is not fixed and permanent like 
that of a mortgagee, and may happén for a time to fink below the 
level proportional to the new impofition. If any think this an unfair 
advantage given to ftockholders, yet no ill can enfue from making 
the experiment for one year at this fum, and afterwards advancing 
to four.fhillings, if the ftocks fhall appear able to pay it upon the 
principle of equality.’ 

It is upon the produce of this tax, with the advantages of money 
~ being reduced to four per cent. that the Author propofes to raife the 
*. current fupplies for the year. But to make the increafed price of 
flock, under a redution of Jegal intereft, a plea for taxing the funds, 
is a palpable aft of injaflice. The prefent fet of ftockholders, when 
intereft fhould be reduced, might certainly gain by an advance on 
the flock in hand, and with them the advantage would ceafe; for 
the firft fale would fettle the average price it was worth ; as the buy- 
ers at the rate of 4 per cent. would pay the full value at which ftock 
would remain, fubject to the ufual fluétuations. But to impofe a per- 
petual burden on all future tockholders, merely to reduce the profit 
of the fir? fet who fell out, isa refinement in policy the equality of 
which is not readily apprehended, notwithftanding the objections 
ftated and anfwered by the propofer. It is to be hoped the new loan 
re{ts on a more mature fyftem of equalization. | N 

’ 


POETICAL 
Art. 19. An Hercic Epifile to the Rev. Martin M—d—n, 

Author of a late Treatife on Polygamy. 4to. 15. Faulder. 

1780. 

This piece is written profeffedly in imitation of M‘Gregor’s ; and, 
in fome parts of it, with tolerab!e fuccefs. The Author hath given 
a ludicrous turn to fome of Mr, Madan’s very /erious pofitions ; and 
well parodied that mott pathetic exclamation, quoted in our O&tober 
Review, in which the reverend Polygamift pities the bondage of mo- 
dern hufbands in Chri/ian countries, who ‘ ult grind (poor men ') 
in mola afinaria during life.’ : 


“3. 2% Thro’ 
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Thro’ Britain’s realms can any wretch be found, 
Grinding (poor afs!) his mill’s eternal round ; 
How dull foe’er, who would not with to try 

To footh his ilis with dear variety? 

Tho’ all were bad, when warzous help-mates teize, 
A change of torment is a kind of eafe. 


— — me ee eee 
—_— 


Ye hufbands, roufe!—nor let me ftrive in vain 

To add fome links to lengthen Hymen’s chain. 
Since ‘* to be married’s better than to burn,” 
When tied, at leaft you fhould have room to turn. 
Let parfons rave—we know what means their fufs, 
Thofe craftsmen of the fhrines of Ephefus! 

We'll teach the State, unaw’d by empty found, 
To fell their ** great Diana” to the ground, 


Then thou, great feer (with whom my verfe began), 
Shale fee fulfilled thy patriotic plan. 

What triumphs, Martin, then fhall crown thy fame, 
Thou fecond bold reformer of the name! 

A bronze Coloffus, modell’d from thy face, 

Where fam’d Moor-Fields extend their ample fpace, 
To endlefs time, unhurt by tempelts rude, 

Shall fpeak a happy people's gratitude.’ 

This little poem is illuftrated by Notes, chiefly confifting of quo 
tations from Thelyphthora. The Author hath fele€ted fome of the 
moft exceptionable paflages, the better to excufe his own want of 
decency; and feems to think—(how juftly we leave our Readers to 
determine)—that if a grave preacher may be indelicate in earnef, a 
gay poet may be fo in ef. 
Art. 20. <Anti-Thelyphthora. A Tale in Verfe. 4to. 1 Se 

Johnfon. 1781. 

The heroes of this little tale are Reader, pull of thy hat!—— 
the Rev. Martin Madan, and——put on thy hat again the Monthly 
Reviewer! Thefe redoubted champions enter the lifts in quality of 
knights; each having his miftrefs, but neither of them provided with 
an efquire to gird on his buckler, lead forih his Rofinante, or hold 
the ftirrup, This is a fad defe&t in a chivalrous poem ; and the Au- 
thor might as well have left the knighi’s Jar/e, as his ¢/quire, at home. 
And, moreover, we think it is a flight on ’fquire Dodiley and {quire 
Grifiths to have been totally omitted in the Zale of their own 
knights; when it is evident that they attended them to the field, and 
at leait held the ftirrup, if they did not draw the fword. 

_ But let us be ferious—though it is impoffible to help fmiling at the 
idea of a Reviewer's becoming a daight—unlefs a Kuight of the Poff, 
in the prefent dearth of letters'—We mutt do our Poet the juitice to 
acknowledge, that his Tale is the offspring of an elegant fancy, and 
We are much obliged to him for the compliment he hath paid our 
theological affociate. We are linked together by very clofe bands, 
and are mutually affeed by the applaufe or cenfure of any member 
of Our corps: fo much fo, that in our merry moments, when we are 
‘Moking our focial pipes together in the ** cloud-capt” garret, we 

Q3 have 
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have merrily compared ourfelves to the fpider, which feels in the 
centre the flighteft touch at the extremity. 

The argument of the Tale may be comprized in a few words, Mr, 
Madan is dubbed knight of Airy-Cattle [ Airy del Caffro], and like 
another Quixote contends for another Dulcinea—a metaphy fico. 
theologico- political miftrefs : 


‘ In Fairy land was born the matchlefs dame, 
The land of dreams, Hypornuesis her name. 
There Fancy nurs’d her in ideal bow’rs, 

And laid her foft in amaranthine flow’rs ; 
Delighted with her babe, th’ enchantrefs fmil’d, 
And grac’d with all her gifts the fav’rite child, 
Sir Airy woo’d her by meand'ring {treams, 

In daily mufings, and in nightly dreams: 

With all the flow’rs he found, he wove in hafte 
Wreaths for her brow, and girdles for her waift.’ 


This fair, but fickle dame, who had captivated and deceived many 
a fond and foolifh admirer, at length- attraéted the eye and gained 
the heart of Sir Airy—that mirror of knighthood and /ainthood too!— 
He efpoufes her—in his ow way—in other words—a /a Madan, 


‘ Small need of pray’r-books or of prieit, I ween, 
Where parties are agreed, retir’d the fcene, 
Occafion prompt, and appetite fo keen,’ 


Having HUMBLEp the lady, an alarm is fpread : 


‘ Fear feiz’d the trembling fex; in every grove 
They wept the wrongs of honourable love, 

In vain, they cried, are hymeneal rites, 

Vain our delufive hope of conftant knights : 
The marriage bond has loft its pow’r to bind, 
And flutters loofe, the fport of every wind !” 


The alarm roufed the valour of many a worthy knight, all prompt 
to deeds of hardihood: 
‘ T’ affert the charter of the chafte and fair, 
Find out the treach’rous heart, and plant a dagger there,’ 
The hero who firft enters the lilts, and, by the account of our com- 


plaifant Poet, leaves little room for others to difplay their prowefs, 
is our Brother Reviewer—— 


‘ Knight of the Silver Moon, Sir Marmadan, 

This votary of chafte Diana 
Bot we muft not repeat our own praife; for, notwithftanding we have 
been called impudent, and faucy, and magifferial, and all that, yet 
we are verily fo modeft that we fhould bluih to repeat all that hath 
been faid about us. We fhall only add, that we, that is, Sir Mar- 
madan, the Reviewer, 


* Rufh’d with a whirlwind’s fury on the foe, 
And, Phineas like, transfix’d them at a blow.’ 


‘ Transfix’d them :’—i.e. Sir Airy and Dame Hypo :—fpitted like 
two fparrows !—By Dian’s guiver—an excellent frroke ! m 


Dp. ’ ‘k Art. 
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Art. 216 A Poetical Epifile to the Rev. Mr. Madan, on the 
Publication of his Thelyphthora. By a Nymph of King’s Place. 
10, 18 Fielding and Walker. 1781, j 
This nymph hath the affurance of prefling the Monthly Reviewer 

sto her fervice :-—a grave and grey-headed old fellow, who hath not 

vifted King’s Place, or any other Such place, for thefe forty years! 

But this wanton lafs is not content with trying the force of her en- 

chantments on ome old fubject; fhe is anxious to make the fame 

wicked experiment On enother: and by way of a frolic (like a true 
nymph of King’s Place!) the accofts the old Thelyphrborize himf{elf: 
come, Madan, to my arms, 
And tafte the fweets of my unrivall’d charms. 

We hope fhe can entertain him with fomething better than her 

oetry. 

Are. 22. Marriage and its Vows defended. By a Female 
Chriftian, but no Method:ft. A Poem inicrioed toMr. M—d—a, 
gto. 18 Robinfon. 17381. 

‘ Tis needlefs!—this path the Reviewers have trod, 
And temper’d with ftrength and with juitice the rod! 

Ah! good Mrs. Chriitian, we are not to be coaxed into complai- 
fance. We remember the ancient apothegm—‘ To {pare the red, is 
the way to fpoil the child,” This charge, we hope, will never rife 
up in judgment againft ws /—And yet we are difpofed to be lenient 
toa poor female, and to forgive her frf flip, But, if we fend her 
away in peace, fhe mutt take care, to ‘ fin no more, leit a worfe 
thing come upon her,” 

Art. 23. The Political Prieft: or, Propagation with a Ven- 
geance! A Satire, by a Married Woman; with a Prologue, by a 
Married Man; and a Preface, by an Old Batchelor. The whole 
addrefled to the Female Sex, and dedicated (without Permiflion) 
to acertain Rev. Polygamift, 4to. 1s, Stockdale. 1781. 

* Reviewers too 
Sick to the foul, read here and there a page, 
More than enough to {pawn their monthly rage. 

The fpawning of rage!—now this is propagating new metaphors 
with a vengeance! Befides, we never heard till now, that fckne/s 
made folks /pawn. It ufed to take another courfe—at leaft with us— 
however, it might go off with ‘ a married woman.” But if this ‘ mar- 
ried woman,’ together with her ¢ married man,’ can propagate nothing 
better than fuch verfes as thefe, they might as well have been as idle 
as the poor ‘ old batchelor ;’ for, initead of propagation, "tis a fhape- 
lefs aborticn ! 

Art. 24. An Epifile to the Magifterial Reviewers of Modern Li- 
terature. By the Author of ** The Cattle of Intamy *.” 4to, 
1s, Bew. 1781. 

Turn and turn about is always allowed to be fair play. The Re- 

viewers have pronounced this fatiriit a bad poet; and 4e, being of a 
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* See Rev. June 1780, p. 495. The Monthly Review does not, 
on the prefent occafion, feem to be the principal objeét of our Satirift’s 
Teprehenfion, 
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different opinion, returns the compliment by declaring them to be 
execrable critics :—‘* And fo we fay all!” cries every damn’d author 
from St. Giles's to Cripplegate, ? 
Art. 25. 4 Parody on the Rofciad of Churchill. To which, 
among other Pieces, are added, teveral occafional Effays, addreffed 
to Mr. Lee Lewes, upon his Exhibition of Mr. Alexander Stevens’s 

Lediure on Heads. 4to. 28. Macgowan. 1780, 

The Author of thefe important ftrictures on players and fidlers, 
has in nothing fhewn his want ef judgment more than in reminding 
us, by his title-page, of the juilly admired Rosetap. 

Art. 26. Poems, Divine and Moral, on feveral Occafions, 
By Thomas Wilkins, Minor. 4:0. 35. ‘T. Payne. 1780, 

Sternholdian ! 

Art. 27. A Letter. from Betty to Sally; with the Anfwer, &c, 
4to, 1s. Fielcing, &= 1781. 

Kitchen manzers, and kitchen mora/:, properly difplayed in flip. 
flop verfe, well {uited to the fubject, being fuch as any cook-wench 
may be fuppofed to fcribble to her ‘ dear Sal,” whom the chufes to 
truft with the fecrets of ‘* /ozw life below ilairs.” 

DRAMATIC, 


Art. 28. A Short Account of the Situations and Incidents exhibited 
in the Pantomime Lutertainment of Robinton Crufoe, at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane. Taken from the original Story. 8vo. 64d, 
Becket. 1781. 

The fcenery very pretty. But what will the lovers of natural fim-’ 
plicity fay to poor honett Friday’s being invetted with the volatile 
powers‘of Harlequin? 

© MIscELLANEoOUS. 

Art. 29. The Second Part of the Abbey of Kilkhampton ; or, 
on Records for the Year igto. 4to. 28. 6d, Kear- 
ey. 

See our account of the Firft Part, in the Monthly Review for No- 
vember lait, p. 392. Art. 40. n 
Art. 30. Effays on Friendfhip and Old Aze, by the Marchionefs 

de Lambert. ‘T'ranflated from the French, by a Lady. With an 

Introductory Letter to William Melmoth, Efq. 8vo. 28. Od. 

Boards. Dodfley. 1780. 

The Marchionefs de Lambert ftands high in the rank of French 
ladies, authors, and literati, She was amiable, and diftinguifhed 
in the feveral relations fhe filled in life, and at its different periods. 
The introduction to this work gives a very pleafing, and we are per- 
fuaded a juit account of her temper and manners. The ingenious 
lady, who offers the prefent tranflation to the Public, complains, but 
in no ungenile terms, that Mr. Melmoth hazh taken no notice of the 
Marchionefs, in his Advertifement prefixed to his tranflation of Lz- 
Fius, though he mentions with honour Monf. de Sacy, who had alfa 
written on the fubject of Friendthip. For this feeming neglect Mr. 
Melmoth is politely rallied, in fome pretty verfes which introduce 
the Effays before us,» The Effays themfelves are here prefented in a 
pleafing Englith drefs. Of the treatife on Friendthip we may properly 
fay, what we are told was faid by Voltaire, ‘ It proves that the 

writer 
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writer deferved, herfelf, to have friends,” The effay on Old Age 1s 
fenfidle and pious ; we fuppofe it contains theemaxims and fentiments 
which contributed to the honour, u‘efulnefs, and tranquillity in 
which fhe paffed her laft years, and which were rot finifhed till the 
age of eighty-fix. She died in 1733. 
N.B. A tranflation of the whole Works of the Marchionefs de 
Lambert was printed fome years ago, by Mr. Owen, near Temple- 
Bar; of which a new edition, in 2 vols. 1 ino, is jail publithed. H 
La w. m 
Art. 31. Oifervations on the Riot A&: With an Attempt to- 
wards the Amendment of it. By a Dilettante in Law and Politics. 

8vo, 1s Cadell. 1781. 

There is fome fenfe and fome whim in the obfervations of this Di- 
kettante in Law and Pelitics. ‘Vhe world will no doubt think itfelf 
indebted to him for his ingenuous difcovery that the Act, commonly 
called the Riot Act, has a right to that title from its cauf/ing riots, in- 
ftead of quelling them. For, having premifed that no correfpondent 
caufe has yet been affigned for the horrid outrages of june laft, and 
having laid it down as a principle, that when * thofe bad qualities in 
the human fpecies’ (the reftraint of which is the object of law and 
government) ‘ appear in open day-light, we may rationally conclude, 
that law and government are out of joint;’ he tells us, that ‘ witha 
thorough conviction of this truth, he fits down to examine what there 
is in the prefent laws and government of this country, which could 
be the cau/e of fo much diforder; and finds, upon a very little exa- 
mination, that it zamediately arifes from the errors and defects of one 
of our ftatates commonly known by the name of the Riot At.’ 

He proceeds to explain what has occafioned thefe errors and de- 
fects, and they at laft appear to be owing to this flatute’s being mils 
underftood (this however implies not error in the itatute, though it 
may be a defect; becaufe obfcurity is certainly a defect), and toa 
miftaken notion of its having ‘uperceded the common law. He then 
fubjoins a propofal for its amendment, which takes up near one half 
ofhis pamphlet, and which, if enaéted, many may think afelefs for 
want of aclaufe ‘ to compel people to read and remember it.’ He 
endeavours to make the law laid down in it /evel to every underfland- 
ing: the endeavour is generous, and public-fpirited. But, in truth, 


few perfons think much of Rudying Riot Acts in quiet times. When 


riots happen, a general terror and confternation prevails ; and when 
they have fubfided, fome conjuror ftarts up, and propofes to “ fhut 
the fable-docr, &Fc.’—The regulations which this Author offers, bear 
a particular retrofpe&t to the month of June laft; as is evident by his 
claufe ‘empowering military oflicers to act as jultices of the peace,” 
and by another claule relating to the ‘ tuinultuous aflembling of per- 
fons under pretence of petitioning the Legiflature, or axy other pre- 
tence tending to everawe or abridve that independency in which the 
happy con//itution of thefe realms has placed all the members of its Le. 
kiflative body? Thete are pretty vague expreftions! good Mr. Dilet- 
‘anté;—cur Crown lawyers would make a dextrous application of 
tem, General and indefinite phrafeology, though it may fuccced in 
pamphlet, furnifhes opportunity to an ingenious lawyer to extrac 
quidiibet ex gurdlidet ;? and therefore highly dangerous to intro- 
i duce 
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duce into our ftatute-book, ‘‘ Mifera fervitus ubi jus eft vapum; we 

need not add *‘ aut incognitum :” becaufe it is a confequence of the 

other. T 

Art. 32. The Trial of George Gordon, Efg; commonly called 4+ 
Lord George Gordon, for High Treafon, at the Bar of the Court 
of King’s Bench, Feb, 5, 1781. ‘Taken in Short-hand, by Jofeph 
Gurney. Fol. (in Two Parts) 35. 6d. ftitched. Kearfley, 
&c. 

Several different publications of this very interefting trial have been 
announced in the papers; but we have fecn only Mr Gurney’s, as 
above, which has every appearance of authenticity and correétrefs, 
It is a valuable and important record —in which feveral points of law, 
with refpect to sreafon, and to the fubjecs right to petition, &c. ate 
ably and learnedly difcuffed. 

MEDICAL. 

Art. 33. Salivation Exploded; or, a Practical Effay on the 
Venereal Difeafe. With Cafes, &c. &c. By Charles Swift, Sur. 
geon. 8vo. zs. Bladon. 1780. 

‘The purpofe of this pamphlet is to thew, that Mr. Swift is fuperior 
to all the world in the cure of the venereal difeafe. His Pra@ical 
Efay contains nothing for the inftruction of the faculty, except thata 
compofition of camphor, antimony, and fulphur, forms the beft al- 
terative in this difeafe—but the particular recipe for this purpofe, as 
well as for an injection, on which he places much confidence, he de- 
clines giving. A ; 
Art. 34. Modern Improvements in the Praétice of Phyfc. By 

Henry Manning, M.D. Author of the Treatife on the Difeafes of 

Women. 8vo. 58. Boards. Murray. 1780. 

Art. 35. Modern Improvements in the Praétice of Surgery. By 

the fame Author. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Murray. 1780. 

Thefe two volumes are a manufadory from a number of the mof 
eminent modern writers in phyiic and furgery; fume of whom are } 
tranfcribed at fo unmerciful a rate, as may perhaps excite the notice 
of the poffeffors of the copy-right. ‘The work is very far from being 
what it pretends to be; for, while fome inftances of improvement are | 
given quite at length, from the original authors, others are entirely | 
pafied over. The chirurgical volume is almoit wholly compofed of 
Mr. Pott’s Works, and Bell on Ulcers. 

RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 36. Polygamy unfcriptural, &c. or, Two Dialogues between 
Phitalethes and Monogamus, in which fome of the principal Er | 
rors of the Rev. Mr. M—d—n’s Thelyphthora are detected. By 
John Towers. 8vo. 18. Hogg. 1780, 
Mr. Madan’s fcheme, though difguifed in the fober drefs of reli- 
gion, ftuck all over with texts of Holy Writ, like the Phylatteries of 
the old Pharifees, is in reality fo flattering to the tafte of a licentious 
age, that we do not wonder that good and virtuous men are alarm¢ 
with a dread of its confequences—confequences equally perilous (0 
Chriftian purity and domettic peace, : 
The gayer wits, who lie in wait for fomething new and extraordl- 


nary, have eagerly feized on the maxims of Thelyphthora to = : 
aug 
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laugh at the Author’s expence. A grave preacher’s delivering Aoly 
fedures, tO Encourage a tyrant’s haughtinefs and a libertine’s luft, 
sforded a delectable opportunity for the cxercife of humour and ridi- 
cule! It was fport to fee a faint engaged in the work of a finner; 
and when Scripture was tortured to credit impiety, the {port was 
heightened only becaufe it was unexpected; and inflead of examining 
the work, in order to detect the fophiftry of the Author, the only em- 
loyment of thefe wits war, to difcover a joke that might tickle the 
fancy of the Reader. 

But while the wicked enjoyed this mifchievons fun, fome of the 
righteous were ready to tremble for the ark of the Lord;—as if, for- 
footh, the whole weight of it had reited on Mr. Madan’s fhoulders 
and would “0 to - ground if he withdrew his affiftance ! ‘ 

The Author of the prefent performance appears to la 
fincerely Mr. Madan’s air from the fo and ae 
Thelyphthora, as, on the whole, ¢ an irrational, anti-{criptural, and 
very pernicious book,’ and he * believes that it will be found A lat 
among the wood, hay, and flubble, which fhall be burned at the 
Great Day.’ £ I confider this, fays Mr. Towers, as a fad proof of 
that gentleman’s awful declenfion trom true religion.” The Author 
being of congenial fentiments with Mr. M, in fome favourite points 
of doctrine, which fmeli trong of the Tabernacle, feems alarmed left 
Calvinifm fhould receive a wound through the fide of its moft popu 
lar profeflor. To refcue it from an imputation of affording a ae 
encouragement to Mr. Madan’s fyftem of Polygamy, feems to be one 
grand object of che Author in the preient performance. * I am con- 
fident (fays Philalethes to Monogamus), that you are wifer than to 
approve the fentiments which he hath lately publifhed to the world : 
fo | hope you will not think the worfe on that account of the doftrines 
which he once preached; becaufe, as the docirines Peter preached 
were not made bad by his inexcufable fall, though thereby the name 
of Chritt was difhonoured ; fo the truths once delivered, either at S 
Swithin’s, London Stone, and at other places, by the Author > 
a -_ no 7 excellent, notwithitanding his fall. Let, 

ore, the fhame i blicatl imfelf, 
Ge ee nt a iication fall upon himfeli, but let 

ir, Towers hath adopted many of the arguments of the \ 
Review on the fubjeéts of iewlins and 5 aa and nc ines 
of hisown, which {till far till phic 
wn, ftill farther tend to fhew the futility, and expofe 

yr ere tendency of Mr. Madan’s work. . 

Is dialogue, though it hath f i i 
there enlivened ies gleam of a apap — 
cane point of language, that we are afraid the merit which it 
oo be loft, for want of a happier method of difplaying it to the 

N, | . 

“. “sae ye gag defires us to note, for the information of 
“iis , e above mentioned pamphlet is not the work of 
Writer of the * ame name,’ to whom the Public is indebted for f 

Valuable Remarks on Hume’s Hi r rar ac 
diet ‘som Hume's iftory of England.—Our correfpondent 
er — in referring to the fame name: the author of the 
: n Klume is Dr. Fo/eph Towers, one of the refpectable edi- 

tors 
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tors of the new edition of the Biocraruia Brirannica,—jn cone 
jundtion with Dr. Kippis. 


tions occafioned by the erroneous Interpretations of the Paffages of 

the New Teftament refpecting the Laws of Marriage, lately pub. 

lifhed in a Treatife on Female Ruin. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfley, 

1780, 

This judicious pamphlet is, like the foregoing Dialogues, a very 
proper check on the licentious principles of Mr. Madan’s perform. 
ance, The Author hath detected his b!unders in criticifm, and ex. 
pofed his difingenuiry with a laudable fpirit. The following obferva- 
tion is very juft:—* With refpect to our Lord’s difciples, the very 
reply which Chrift made to their conclufion [viz. from his pofitions 
relating to a man’s putting away his wife and marrying another] 
evinceth that his difcourfes related 40th to polygamy and divorce; or 
at leaft that the former was deducible from, and neceffarily implied in 
them.—Our Lord’s difciples fay, ‘* If this be the cafe between a man 
and his wife, it is not good to marry.” But he faid unto them, 


but only they to whom it is given [or who are able to fubdue their in- 

clinations to the conjugal fta:e].” If polygamy was allowed as law. 

ful by our Lord, and his difciples had more than one wife each, his 
reply would not have been pertinent to their inference. For in fuch 

a cafe, there would have been no occafion to have faid, that “all 

men could not receive this faving ;”’ fince if one of a difciple’s wives 

was difagreeable to him, he would have had others that would pre- 
vent his inability to receive that faying, or govern his inclinations 

} towards the conjugal union. The difciples therefore meant, not that 

they had better have no wife at all, if they could not have more than 
one; but that, as they could not have more than one wife at once, 
they had better not marry, than be obliged to retain fuch a one as 
might render them unhappy. The conclufion, therefore, is by no 
means foreign to the matter of polygamy, any more than to that of 
divorce; but is evidently deduced from their obligations to have no 
more than one wife at one time, and undeniably evinceth, that they 
underftood our Lord’s difcourfe to relate both to polygamy and to 
divorce,’ 
It is in vain to prefs Mr. Madan with fuch arguments as thefe. 
What he cannot anfwer, he wifely paffes over in filence, In his fe- 
cond edition he permits all his falfe criticifms, and deteed errors, to 
hold their original place: while he himfelf maintains the folemn 
port and dread confequence of @ mefénger from heaven ; and inftead 
of anfwering his opponents by reafon or fcripture, hath recourfe to 
¢- the old refuge of hypocrify, and warns them to take care left the 
fhould be found fighting againft God! 

Art. 38. Remarks on Polygamy, &c. In Anfwer to the Rev. 
Mr. Madan’s Thelyphthora, By Tho, Wills, A.B. Chaplain to 
the Countefs of Huntingdon, and late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
8vo. 28. 6d. Hughes. 1781. 

Another attempt to refcue Methodifm from the reproach of the 

{cornful, on account of the apottacy of its great hero! The 


Art. 37. The Unlawfulnefs of Polygamy evinced; or Obtene 


«* All men cannot receive this faying (that it is not good to marry], 
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; The Author hath fo good an opinion of himfelf as well as his un- 
B.... dertaking, that his vanity doth not even preferve common and decent 
' ‘appearances. See how it overflows in the foliowing profeflions, con- 
f lamations, &c. &c. 

ceflions, exc ’ 


¢ Had this treatife been written by a profeffed libertine and aban- 
doned debauchee, it would not have been a matter of furprife : 
« had it been an open enemy, then I could have borne it:” or had 
it been a production of a prielt of the Church of Rome, 66 the Mo- 
ther of Harlots, and the Abominations of the Earth,” it might be 
eafily accounted for; nor fhould I have troubled the world or myfelf 
on fuch an occafion. But for a minilter of the Reformed Church, a 
minifter of the Gofpel, a minifter once defervedly had in great repu- 
tation for his diftinguifhed talents, filled with more than ordinary 
zeal in the caufe of God, and at that time allowed to be faithfully 
devoted to the fervice of the San€tuary ; for fuch a one to en:bark in 
fuch a caufe, and to publith to the world fo grofs a work, as it hath 
given great “* occafion to the enemies of the Lord to blafpheme,” fo mutt 
itcaufe thofe that are faithful in the minifiry to mourn over him, fay- 
[ ing, ‘¢ Alas! my brother !”"—and, with the Prophet, to exclaim, 
«* How is the gold become dim, and the moft fine gold changed !” 
. «ee. ‘Elaborate, however, as this gentleman’s treatife is, and 
long as it hath engaged his atrention and ftudy, even no lefs, as I 
am informed, than fifteen years (would to God he had been better 
employed)! I dare not fay, I much dread the prefent undertaking 
—though this muft be a hafty performance, having begun to read bis 
treatife fince the commencement of the prefent year, Yet tripling as | am 
in knowledge and in grace, | fhall not fear, in the name of the Lord, 
to meet the ftouteft Goliath who dares to ‘* defy the armies of 
Ifrael.” 

Bold words'!—but our /ripling ftole both the fling and ftone; and 
never attacked Goliath, tall the fame fling had laid his ponderous 
carcafe on the ground. BA. ‘ oK « 
Art. 39. Polygamy indefenfible ; ‘Two Sermons preached in the , 

Parifh-church at Nantwich, in Chefhire, on Sunday roth of Dec. 

1780, occafioned by a late Publication, entitled Thelyphthora. 

‘lo which is prefixed a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Madan. By John 

Smith, A. B. Reor of the faid Parithh vo. 1s. Hogg. 

1780. 

. This reverend gentleman does us the honour of introducing the 
. Monthly Review into the pulpit. We are ever difpofed to be civil 
4 from motives of common goo/enature: and when gratisude fleps in, 
‘ obligation feconds what inclination promp:s. And yet it would be 
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fretching our civility too far to return the Author's compliment,—We 


.. ; are very forry for it! D. P uk . 


a Art. 40. _ Mr. O’Leary’s Remarks on the Rev. Mr. Welley’s 

ve Letters in Defence of the Proteftant Affociations in England. To 

" which are prefixed, Mr. Wefley’s Letters. Dublin printed. Lon- 
don reprinted for Coghlan. 8vo. 18. 1780. 

- We have already given our opinion very freely on the fabje& of 

this controverfy. {t would be needlefs to repeat it. Suffice it to 

. add, that experience hath only tended to ftrengthen our obfervations ; 


and we are happy to reflect, that the Monruiy Review, from the 
beginning, 
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beginning, entered its proteft againit the Preteflant Afficiation, from 
a@ firm conviction, that its boafted Appear, however ripht in fome of 
the principles it defended, and fome of the facts it ftated, was wrong 
in its conclufions, and highly pernicious in its tendency, We de. 
livered cur fentiments as Proresrants—a name we fhall eve 
glory in; but while we feek to fupport the honour of fuch a charac. 
ter, we muft avoid the abfurd and dangerous extreme of thofe zealous 
partizans, who in their rage for Protetiantifm have acted like Papitts 
and hae turned perfecutors ander the pretence of guarding againt 
perfecuzion ! ! 
Mr. O'Leary, the Author of this pamphlet, is not a feigned cha. 
rater. He appeals to feveral refpectable gentlemen who can avouch 
his being the identical pzrfon he here appears to be. He difclaims 
the principles with which Mr. Wefley hath charged the Roman Ca. 
tholics—thofe principles, we mean, which have that political pravity 
in them, which, as Mr. Weiley fays, ought not to be tolerated by 
any State under heaven. ‘ I am (fays he) a member of that commu- 
nion which Mr. W. afperfed in fo cruel a manner. I difclaimed upon 
oath, in prefence of Judge Henn, the creed which Mr, W. attri 
butes to me. J have been the firit to unravel the intricacies of that 
very oath of allegiance, propofed to Roman Carholics, as it is 
worded in a manner, which, at firit fight, feems abilrufe, And far 
from believing it lawful ¢o wiclate faith with beretics, I folemnly 
{wear, without equivocation. or the danger of perjury, that in a Ca- 
tholic country, where I was chaplain of war, I thought it a crime to 
engage the King of England’s foldiers or failors into the fervice of a 
Catholic Monarch, againft their Proteltant fovereign.—I refilted the 
folicitations, and ran the rifk of incurring the difpleafure of a Mini- 
fter of State, and lofing my penfion; and my condu¢t was approved 
of by ail the divines in a monattery to which I then belonged, who 
unanimoufly declared, that in confcience | could no: have behaved 
Otherwife.’ 
This Writer mingles a ccnfiderable fhare of humour with his ar- 
uments againft Mr. Wefley and the Affociators. ‘ We [7. ¢. the 
frife Catholics] are too wife, fays he, to quarrel about religion, 
The Roman Catholics fing their Pialms in Latin, with a few inflec- 
tions of the voice. Our Pioteftant neighbours fing the fame Pialms 
in Englith, on a larger fcale of Englith notes. We never guarrel with 
our honeft and worthy neighbours the Quakers for not finging at all: 
nor fhall we ever quarrel with Mr. Weiley for raifing his voice to 
heaven, and warbling forth his Canticles on whatever tune he pleafes, 
whether it be the tune of Guardian Angels or Lango-lee. We love 
focial harmony, and in civil mufic hate difordance. Thus, when 
we go to the ihambles, we never enguire into the burcher’s religion, 
but into the quality of his meat. We care not whether the ox. was 
fed in the Pope’s territory, or on the mountains of Scoiland; pro- 
vided the joint be good: for though there may be many herefies in 
old book:, we difcover neither herefy nor fuperflition in beef and 
claret, We divide them chearfully with one another, and though of 
difierent religions, we fit over the bow] with as much cordiality as jf 
we were at a Love-feaft. . . « When he [Mr. W.] felt the firlt-frutts 


and illapfes of the fpirit; when his zcal, too extesfive to be Pat 
ne 
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fred within the majeftic temples of the Church of England, or the 
edifying meeting-houfes of the other Chriftians, prompted him to 
travel over moft parts of Europe and America, and eilablifh a religion 
and houfes of worfhip of his own, what oppofition hath he not met 
with from the civil magiftrate!—what infults from the rabble !— 
broken benches, dead cats, and pools of water, bear witnefs! 
Was he then the trumpeter of perfecution ? Was the pulpit changed 
into Hudibras’s ‘* drum ecclefiaftic ?” Did 4e abet banifhment and 
rofcription on the fcore of confcience? Now that his Tadernacle is 
eftablifhed in peace, after the clouds * having borne teftimony to his 
miffion, he complains (in his fecond Letter, wherein he promifes to 
continue the fire which he has already kindled in England) that 
people of exalted ranks in Church and State have refufed entering 
into a mean confederacy [viz. the Proteffant Affociation] againft the 
laws of nature and the rights of mankind. In his firft Letter he dif- 
claims perfecution on the {core of religion; and in the fame breath 
ftrikes out a creed of his own for the Roman Catholics, and fays, 
«« That they fhould not be tolerated even among the Turks.” Thus 
the Satyr in the fable breathes hot and cold in the fame blaft, and 
a lamb of peace is turned inquifitor !’ 

This shruf? is well aimed ; how the old prize-fighter will be able to 
parry the blow, we know not. He hath had long practice on the 
ftage ; and hath minded his 4:ts as much as any man. Arrah! my 
dear honey, he may be too hard for you yet! 

IGus pifcator fapit. 





* See an Abridgment of Wefley’s Journal, wherein he fays, that 


in preaching one day at Kinfale a cloud pitched over him. LR ™- k 
° 7 





S ERM O N. 


Sympathy in Diftrefs. Recommended in a Sermon occafioned by the 
heavy Sufferings of our Fellow-Subjects in the Weft-India Iflands. 
Preached in the Parifh Church of St. Mary, Whitechapel. By 
Robert Markham, D. D. Reétor of the faid Parifh, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to his Majefty. 4to. 6d. Rivington, 1781. 

The Preacher excites the benevolence of his Hearers by urging the 
mott proper, appropriated motives and confiderations ; and we have 
the fatisfation to hear that they were not urged in vain. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the EDITOR of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 


SIR, 

‘THE large and curious account, given in your laft Appendix, of 

the newly difcovered Hymn to Ceres, is abridged, 1 fee, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. The compiler of that paper exprefles a with, 
to have Mr, Potter, the elegant tranflator of Ai{chylus, undertake 
the tranflation of this hymn from-the original Greek. I have the 
higheft opinion of Mr. Potter’s learning and ingenuity, and doubt 
nor, but that he could execute this bufinefs to his own credit and the 
fatisfation of the Public, But as the author of the criticifm in your 
4 Review 
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Review appears to have made this hymn the fubje& of his particulas 
ttudy, why doth 4e not undertake it bimielf? I would recommend it 
to him through the channel of your Review, and fhail be happy to be 
informed that my wifhes meet with his inclination. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
Oxford, March 10, 1781. An Occafional Corre/pendent, 





The Editor of Jeremy White’s treatife on the Refitution of all 
Things hath informed us, that an Anchorite, named Juliana, who lived 
about the year 1373, advanced fome pofitrons which feem very ftrongly 
to favour the fame benevolent lypothefis. She was indeed a pre- 
tender to divine revelations, and our Correfpondent is inclined to 
pay fome deferecee to her pretenfious. We thall not enter into any 
argument with him on this head: but thall tranfcribe the paflage 
which he has produced, as very extraordinary for the dark age in 
which it was penned, She fays, ‘* Our good Lord revealed to me, 
all manner of things foall be weil.” In the difcuflion of thefe words, 
fhe adds, ‘* One point of our faith is, Many fhall fe damned to Hell 
evithout end, as Hily Church teaches me to believe.” She was then fae 
voured with this anfwer from God—** That which is impoflible with 
thee, is not impofible with me. I thall fave my word in all things, 
and foail make ALL THINGS WELL.” 

This benevolent and pious lady 1s totally unknown to us, and 
perhaps to moit of our Readers. We with our Correfpondent had 
referred to the authority from whence his quotation is — I 

ee. bb 


«A.B. will find an account of the ** Free Thoughts on the Toleration 
of Popery,’” in our Nomber for November lait. See the Catalogue 
part of that Month’s Review. 


Staffordienfis propofes what is totally impracticable, with regard to 
Foreign Literature. 





W. B. cenfures, with fome appearance of juftice, our management 
jn regard to a circumftance which owes its birth merely to accident, 
We are, however, obliged to the gentleman for his remarks, 


Mr, T—m—n will perceive, in the perufal of a preceding Article 
in this month's Review, what ufe we have made of his acceptable com- 
munication. 


The Conclufion of the Account of Moore’s ‘* View of Society and 
Manners in Ita'y,”” begun in our lait, is unavoidably poftponed to 
Ou next month’s Rewiew, 

*,.“ Several Letters are received, the contents of which are under 
confideraticn. 





t> The Forricn LITERATURE in our next month’s Reviews 
tit Due attention to Mr. Lyon’s Letter in our next, 
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